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THE TARIFF AND THE NEXT CAMPAIGN _, 


BY HENRY LITCHFIELD WEST. 






THE wisdom of the Republican leaders in enacting the tariff bill dur- 
ing an extra session of Congress has been fully demonstrated. If it were 

not for the fact that the next national election does not 
Will the occur until a year from next November, it might be 
New Law easily possible to predict a Democratic victory. The 
Bring Relief? _—dissatisfactions which have been created by a readjust- 

ment of the tariff schedules and the acrimonious de- 
bates which marked the consideration of the measure in the Senate would 
still be fresh in the public mind this fall. Fifteen months from now, 
however, a very different state of affairs may exist. The new law will 
have been in effect for a considerable period, and all the friction which 
attended its enactment will have been forgotten. If the country is sat- 
isfied and prosperous, the Republicans will have little difficulty in retain- 
ing control. At any rate, the campaign will be fought upon the issue of 
the actual operation of the new law, and all the political manceuvring in 
which the leaders have indulged during the past three or four months 
will be of minimum effect. 

The outlook, therefore, is for a period of quiet for more than a year. 
The country will take a much-needed rest. President Taft, whose mind 
is judicial and conservative, will hardly inject any disturbing element into 
the situation. Like every other well-meaning citizen, he will give the 
tariff law time to demonstrate the virtues which it may possess. The 
business interests, breathing a sigh of relief because the multitudinous 
schedules have at last been definitely settled, will adjust themselves to 
new conditions, and rapid recuperation from the panicky conditions of 
two years ago, and the uncertainty of tariff rates, ought to ensue, Already 
there are signs of returning prosperity. Railroad earnings are increasing 
and the manufacturers are flooded with new orders. From this point of 
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view, therefore, the Republican party has little to fear. There is, however, 
another factor in the situation. The revision of the tariff was forced upon 
the Republicans because the cost of living had reached an almost unbear- 
able stage. The prices asked for the necessaries of life had soared to a 
point which made them luxuries, and the employé in the city, who was 
formerly able to live comfortably upon a moderate salary, found himself 
unable to supply his family with food and clothing without involving 
himself in debt. It is important to know, therefore, whether these 
conditions will be remedied by the new tariff. If the cost of living does 
not decrease, or if, on the contrary, prices still ascend, it will be difficult 
to reconcile the popular mind to a point of further endurance. If the 
monopolistic corporations had their own welfare at heart, and if they 
could be satisfied with moderate profits, they would agree not to take 
undue advantage of the opportunities which the new tariff bill may offer. 
Whether or not they will do this is a question. They are far more 
likely, unfortunately, to kill the goose which lays the golden egg, and, by 
increasing the burden to the consumer, invite a political revolution which 
will menace their existence. 

There is already some evidence that this will be their unwise position. 
A delegation of clothing manufacturers, explaining to President Taft 
their interest in the tariff bill, stated that the schedules on wool and 
woolen manufactures, as set forth in the proposed law, would materially 
increase the cost of clothing to the poor man. The advocates of the 
schedules replied that this increase could not be honestly demanded, 
inasmuch as the rates of the new law did not differ from the figures in 
the Dingley act. The average man, however, is not interested in abstract 
discussion. His opinion will be formed when he purchases his suit of 
clothes. If he pays more, the burden of his resentment will be laid, not 
upon the combination of selfish manufacturers which mulcts him, but 
upon the political organization which has made the imposition possible. 
The same argument will apply to all classes of necessities. There must 
be cheaper living or the people will become restive. In other words, the 
next political campaign will be contested upon the purely practical con- 
sideration of the cost of flour and beef and clothes. 

The operation of the tariff is so curious in all its manifold ramifica- 
tions that it would take the wisdom of Solomon to predict the outcome of 
the new law. Take, for instance, the matter of hides. The fight over the 
question whether hides should be admitted free or under a tariff was 
most bitterly contested. The shoe and leather manufacturers of New 
England demanded free hides, and predicted that unless their demand 
was granted Massachusetts would be found in the Democratic column. 
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The Republicans from the ranch States insisted, on the other hand, that 
unless a duty was imposed the cattlemen of the West, who had invested 
millions in their business, would be financially ruined. President Taft 
finally threw the weight of his influence into the scale and free hides 
were the result. Now what has happened? The government of the 
Argentine Republic, which country is the chief source of our imported 
hides, has promptly advanced the price of hides ten per cent. It would 
appear, therefore, that the American manufacturer of shoes and other 
leather goods will fail to secure the benefit which he expected, and in the 
last analysis, the consumer will pay just as much for leather commodities 
as he did in the past. The item of wood pulp is also likely to lead to an 
unexpected result. The newspaper publishers insisted upon and secured 
a decrease in the duty so as to cheapen the price of paper, and, especially, 
to destroy the monopoly which the paper trust enjoys. Representative 
Mann, of Illinois, the chairman of the special committee appointed by 
the House to investigate the wood-pulp question, believes, however, that 
Canada will restrict the exportation of spruce wood and pulp, thereby 
becoming liable to the maximum tariff penalty provided by the new 
law, and American mills will be unable to secure the pulp they need 
except at higher prices and subject to a heavy tariff. These are only 
two of many thousands of items affected by changed schedules, and 
experience alone will be able to demonstrate whether the great mass 
of the people will suffer or benefit by the new law. 

The result of that experience will decide the next election. If it can 
be conclusively shown that the monopolistic corporations have not been 
compelled to surrender some proportion of their inordinate profits, and 
that they are still protected beyond a reasonable limit, the Democratic 
party may be able to make a successful campaign. The Democrats can- 
not, however, hope to rely successfully for aid and comfort upon those 
Republicans in the Senate who voted against the bill. They may not 
be in accord with the ultra-Protectionists of their party, but they are not 
deserters. ‘All Republicans,” says Senator Cummins, of Iowa, a tariff 
reformer of the most radical type, “will fight together when danger of a 
Democratic Congress heaves in sight.” This is the situation in a nut- 
shell. The Republicans have their differences, but they propose to settle 
them within their own ranks, as they always do. They will not afford 
aid to the enemy, except such as may be the incidental result of their 
position, and they will even minimize the very conditions which they 
sought to remedy. The Republican party is a splendidly disciplined 
organization, and at no time in its history has it shown the effect of this 
discipline more than at the present time. It will have need for all its 
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strength and compactness in the situation which now confronts it; but, 
unless history fails to repeat itself, the coming year will find it presenting 
itself wth perfect alignment against the common enemy. The very men 
who in the extra session of Congress were upbraiding their fellow-Repub- 
licans will be joyfully marching in the next campaign arm in arm with 
the objects of their condemnation; and while still insisting that the full 
measure of downward revision has not been reached, will advocate support 
of the party, which was held to a meagre redemption of a solemn pledge 


only through the vigorous and unyielding determination of President 
Taft. 


The nation is confronted with a new proposition in the corporation 
tax which is embodied in the tariff law. This tax was imposed upon the 
country because Senator Aldrich, the chairman of the 

Corporations finance committee, was unable to assure the President 
and Federal and Congress that the revenue law would be ample to 
Inquisition meet the current expenses of the Government. He 
made an estimate, but, in the face of a constantly in- 

creasing deficit, it was necessary to present something more assuring 
than an indefinite guess. Mr. Aldrich should be given credit for believing 
that the corporation tax is not needed as a revenue producer, and he 
predicts that it will be repealed in two years. Whether this be true or 
not, the fact remains that there is now upon the statute books a law 
which imposes a tax of one per cent. upon the earnings of corporations. 

The tax itself, however, is only the shell and not the kernel of the 
statute. President Taft himself has given notice of the real significance 
of the legislation. He says: 

The corporation tax is a just and equitable excise measure, which it is hoped 
will produce a sufficient amount to prevent a deficit, and which incidentally will 
secure valuable statistics and information concerning the many corporations of 
the country, and will constitute an important step toward that degree of publicity 


and regulation which the tendency in corporate enterprises in the last twenty 
years has shown to be necessary. 


Herein the purpose of the tax is clearly revealed. The country is 
informed that it “will secure valuable statistics and information con- 
cerning the many corporations,” and that eventually there will be a larger 
degree of publicity and regulation. In other words, what cannot be 
accomplished directly is to be attained by indirect methods. We are to 
know how great are the profits of the oil trust and the beef trust and the 
sugar trust and the lead trust, and all the other corporations which have 
grown great within recent years. Not only these giant concerns but every 
minor corporation is to be placed under federal surveillance. The imag- 
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ination is almost staggered in the contemplation of where this new 
policy will lead. The corporation tax bureau can easily become the most 
important attachment of our Government. It will require an army of 
clerks and inspectors to secure and classify and record all the details of 
the corporate business of the country, and in its archives will be deposited 
the most important commercial secrets. When this information has been 
secured, we are informed, there will be the basis for needed regulation. 
What form will this regulation assume? Will the nation deliberately 
restrict the immense profits which these corporations enjoy? How far 
will the President go in his insistence upon the exercise of federal au- 
thority in the control of private corporations ? 

And, most important of all, what will the corporations do? Is it to 
be supposed that they will acquiesce without a struggle in this effort to 
wrest from them the secrets of their business which they have so carefully 
guarded? The answer is, unquestionably and emphatically, in the nega- 
tive. It is not to be supposed for a moment that they will fail to take 
advantage of every legal obstacle. The probability is that the constitu- 
tionality of the law will be at once questioned, and that, finally, any effort 
to collect the tax will be held in abeyance until a decision is rendered by 
the court of last resort. 


When, a few months ago the income tax was discussed at some 
length in Tue Forum, the statement was made that the imposition of 
the tax might, within a short time, become a vital ques- 

The Outlook tion. This prediction has now been verified. An 
for the amendment to the Constitution, providing for an income 
Income Tax tax, has passed both branches of Congress, and has been 
submitted to the several States for ratification. The 

question will be a live political issue next fall, because several States will 
then elect the legislatures which will pass upon the proposed amendment. 
The affirmative votes of thirty-four States are necessary to ratify the 
income-tax proposition, and it becomes interesting, therefore, to glance 
over the political field and present some facts upon which those who are 
interested in the outcome may base their conclusions. First of all, New 
York will elect a legislature next fall which will meet on January 9, 
1910, and which will, in all probability, decline to ratify. In the same 
category may be placed Massachusetts and Rhode Island. Maryland also 
elects a legislature this fall, the result of its action being in doubt. 
Virginia’s legislature, soon to be chosen, may ratify. New Jersey’s leg- 
islature meets annually, and the vote will be taken early next spring. 
Kentucky, Louisiana, South Carolina and Mississippi have already elected 
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the legislatures which will vote upon the question, and their decision will 
be recorded within the next few months. In all the other States, except 
Georgia, no election for a legislature will occur before November, 1910, 
so that the spring of 1911 will arrive before the fate of the income-tax 
amendment is definitely known. 

The action already taken by the Georgia legislature is a surprise. It 
was naturally supposed that the South would stand solidly for the income 
tax. Nearly all of the Southern States have declared for the tax in their 
State platforms, and their delegations in national Democratic conventions 
have uniformly and with practical unanimity indorsed the proposition. 
Brought face to face, however, with the direct question, the Georgia 
legislature declined to ratify. This result is a severe blow to those who 
believe that an income tax is a logical and legitimate source of revenue, 
and it makes it certain that the adoption of the amendment is not to be 
easily secured. Advices from Georgia are to the effect that as soon as it 
became evident that the legislature proposed to act upon the amendment 
a powerful opposition lobby made itself evident. There were some mem- 
bers of the legislature who were honestly opposed to the tax, but, upon 
the whole, the antagonism was stimulated by those upon whom the burden 
of the tax would fall most heavily. It was also noticeable that hostility 
was manifested by protected interests, evidently upon the ground that 
the acquisition of a large revenue from an income tax would decrease the 
necessity for a tariff, and go far toward undermining the present pro- 
tective system. 

It is evident, therefore, that considerable and, doubtless effective 
force will be used in every State to prevent the ratification of the 
amendment, and past experience demonstrates that it is easier to secure 
negative than affirmative action when vigorous opposition is exerted. The 
movement will also be handicapped by the fact that, if a dozen or more 
States record themselves adversely to the tax before any favorable action 
is taken, the momentum thus occasioned will be difficult to overcome. 
It is not without significance that Governor Marshall, the Democratic 
executive of Indiana, has declined to call an extra session of the legisla- 
ture of the State to consider the proposed amendment, although requested 
to do so by Mr. Bryan. Gov. Marshall’s reason for non-action is that he 
cannot convene the legislature for a specific purpose, and that it would 
be unwise to invite disturbance of present conditions by giving the 
legislature opportunity to enter upon a protracted era of law-making. 
Be this as it may, it is but another evidence that the income tax is not 
to be imposed upon the country in hasty or ill-considered fashion. There 
will be ample discussion of its merits and demerits ; and its ultimate adop- 
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tion, if that shall be the consummation of the contest, may be accepted 
as the deliberate judgment of the American people. The fact that thirty- 


four States must ratify renders the adoption of the amendment, however, 
exceedingly doubtful. 


An important convention will be held in Washington next January 

for the purpose of securing uniformity in State legislation. This is, 

without question, one of the most important matters 

Uniformity now before the American people. It is the only alterna- 

in State tive which is offered as against the increase of the fed- 
Legislation eral power. 

Senator Root, whose great ability and sagacity none 
can question, took occasion some time ago, in an address delivered in 
New York, to emphasize the fact that federal authority was made neces- 
sary by the failure of the States to act; while President Roosevelt, who 
out-Hamiltons Hamilton in his advocacy of federal power, went even 
further and insisted that, in the very nature of things, it would be 
impossible for the States to achieve, by separate and distinct laws, the 
remedial measures which the complex civilization of the present day 
demands. Every one knows that the national quarantine law, the pure- 
food law, the law for the suppression of lotteries, the immigration law, 
and all the other statutes of similar character, stretch the elasticity of the 
federal constitution to the furthest point; but they are sustained, either 
by the courts or by public sentiment, because they are absolutely essential 
to our national welfare. The advocates of federal legislation are not 
content with these achievements. They desire a national child-labor law, 
a national marriage and divorce law, and even federal regulation of the 
liquor traffic and of automobiles, all of which come purely within the 
jurisdiction of the State. The trouble is that, even when the States 
act upon matters which are of more or less national concern, their 
laws are not alike, and confusion naturally results. The imaginary line 
which separates two Sates is a division between totally dissimilar con- 
ditions. 

The proposed convention will consider the more important subjects 
upon which concerted legislation is most desirable, and will endeavor to 
secure the enactment of these uniform laws. Its purpose is certainly 
most commendable, and it is to be hoped that it will attain its desired 
result. Henry Litchfield West. 





EUROPEAN EXPANSION AND EAST AFRICA 
BY NORMAN DWIGHT HARRIS 


“THE true diplomatist,” said Waldo Warren, “is the man who has 
advanced most in the gentle art of getting along with his fellow-men.” 
European Powers who had been rivals for years and had waged frequent 
and bitter wars at home for the possession of small areas of land, found 
it possible to practice the gentle art of diplomacy with success in Africa. 
The partition of the Dark Continent, in spite of the keen rivalry and 
lively competition engendered by the contest, was not marred by a single 
bloody conflict between the white nations. 

Africa with its 11,500,000 square miles of territory is large enough 
to include besides Europe, India, China and the United States—with 
room to spare. Here would seem to be space enough for the expansion 
and enterprise of all the European states; and this is without doubt one 
of the important reasons why violent encounters between them were 
fortunately avoided. But several other excellent motives were apparent 
before the movement was well under way. 

Previous to 1880, the European governments were too busily occupied 
with local affairs and too weak financially and economically to think 
seriously of colonial empires. When the smoke of those two vital con- 
flicts of the nineteenth century—the Franco-Prussian war and the Russo- 
Turkish struggle of 1877-1878—had cleared away and the map of Europe 
had finally been adjusted with a fair degree of dissatisfaction, the states- 
men were able to rise above the petty strife for military glory and local 
territorial aggrandisement and to take a saner, broader view of a nation’s 
destiny. And a transformation was begun, which was to lift European 
diplomacy out of its Mediterranean leading-strings and place it upon a 
plane as wide as the world. Man’s political horizon was elevated until 
European and American politics became a World politics which embraced 
every state and every land. 

Fortunately during the years 1870-1890 the Western world was un- 
dergoing a remarkable financial and economic development that would 
make possible this world diplomacy of the future. In Germany an indus- 
trial revolution occurred, which dotted the land with factories and in- 
creased its trade to nearly $2,000,000,000 by 1890. France paid off her 
$2,000,000,000 war debt within two years and underwent an equally 
astonishing development until she was able to loan Germany 
$250,000,000 for industrial improvements and become the banker of 
Europe. The extensive British trade increased from £547,000,000 in 
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1870 to £749,000,000 by 1890; and the United States was producing 
over $9,000,000,000 of manufactured good in 1890 to but $3,000,000,000 
in 1870. 

The total output of gold rose from $477,000,000 to over $836,000,000 
in the same time; and the yearly product of silver grew from $39,000,000 
in 1850 to $135,000,000 in 1885, and reached $217,700,000 by 1904. By 
1900 the wealth of European states was reputed to be approximately 
$246,600,000 ; and private resources were accumulating with equal rapid- 
ity. In 1870 the Bank of England, the Bank of France, and a few private 
institutions in those capitals and in New York City were furnishing 
most of the capital for foreign investment; but by 1907 there were 
twenty-one private banks alone in England, France, Germany, Italy and 
the United States, which possessed a total of over $2,480,000,000 of 
capital, surplus and deposits. 

This astonishing increase in capital and industries was accompanied 
by an equally remarkable development in methods of production and 
transportation. Machine replaced hand-labor in the shop and on the 
farm—the latter to such an extent that in twenty years’ time 600 men 
were doing the work formerly requiring 2,145. Steam, employed ex- 
tensively in manufacturing only since 1865, has more than doubled 
man’s productive power, and electricity has increased it still more. The 
steamboat and the railway displaced the sailing-vessel and the horse, while 
at the same time the expense of transportation was marvellously reduced. 
In 1860-1870 wheat could hardly be moved 150 to 200 miles in Europe 
without losing its value. Now it can be transported half-way round the 
globe for a fraction of its price. 

Thus through a wonderful natural development in resources and 
wealth the way was prepared for a world-wide colonial expansion. Con- 
tinental states, however, fearing international complications and doubting 
their ability to meet successfully the demands of such far-reaching enter- 
prises, hesitated to push their domains beyond the seas. “I approached 
the matter with some reluctance,” said Bismarck, “I asked myself how 
could I justify it if I said to these enterprising men (Bremen merchants 
with interests in Southwest Africa) ‘that is all very well, but the German 
Empire is not strong enough. It would attract the ill-will of other 
states,’ ” cee | 

Motives sufficiently powerful to overcome this timidity were soon 
forthcoming. In the name of humanity it was urged that it was the duty 
of the Christian Powers to penetrate the wilds of Africa in order to sup- 
press the nefarious slave-trade and to bring the blessings of good govern- 
ment and civilization to the natives. In practically every treaty from 
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1815 to 1900, which affected Africa, slavery and the slave-trade are 
mentioned. And King Leopold speaking of the work of the Congo As- 
sociation, said “Our only programme is that of the moral and material 
regeneration of the country.” 

Again, it was claimed that an inexorable law of the Universe had 
predestined the great nations to occupy the earth and to bring peace, 
justice, security, and a beneficent rule to all lands and peoples. The im- 
mediate seizure of large areas of uncontrolled and half-civilized terri- 
tories was a natural corollary to this; and any state that failed to secure 
its portion, neglected an imperative call of Divine Providence. “Non, 
France,” cried Victor Hugo, “V’univer a besoin que tu vives! Je le redis, 
la France est un besoin des hommes.” “The Britons are a race endowed 
like the Romans with a genius for government,” said Sir Wilfred Laurier. 
“Their colonial and imperial policy is animated by a resolve to spread 
throughout the world the arts of free self-government which they enjoy 
at home. And they are in truth accomplishing this work.” 

Without doubt the most vital reason for expansion is to be found in 
the political and economic needs of the time. “Colonization is for France 
a question of life or death,” wrote Leroy Beaulieu. “Either France will 
become a great African state, or she will be in a century or two but a sec- 
ondary power.” In Germany, where Bismarck had just successfully intro- 
duced a policy of protection, feeling that “under free trade we were 
gradually bleeding to death,” colonization was definitely determined upon 
in 1884 as necessary to ensure her economic independence and future. 

The die once cast, the European powers extended their holdings in the 
Dark Continent with amazing rapidity. Between 1884 and 1900, both 
France and England had acquired over 3,500,000 square miles of terri- 
tory—an amount equal to the whole of the United States including 
Alaska—while Germany was marking out 1,000,000 as her share and 
the Belgians 900,000 square miles. The states began by affording 
protection to the persons and property of their citizens abroad, as France 
did in Algiers, Great Britain in Egypt, and Germany in Southwest 
Africa, and ended by assuming complete sovereignty over the lands in 
question. Not a few leaders, like Cecil Rhodes and Kaiser William, were 
ready to admit openly the necessity for colonial empires and to strike 
“wherever the iron was hot.” “In any part of the world,” wrote Mr. 
Dicey, “where British interests are at stake, * am in favor of advancing 
and upholding those interests even at the cost of annexation and at the 
risk of war. The only qualification—is that the claims we choose to 
assert and the cause we decide to espouse, should be calculated to confer 
a tangible advantage upon the British Empire.” 
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The determining impulse was given to this national imperialism, or 
race for colonial empires, by the creation of the Congo Free State and the 
entrance of Germany into Southwest and East Africa. In 1877 an 
International African Association had been founded at Brussels for the 
purpose of exploring the interior of the Continent. At that time, 
although Portugal, England and France held extensive claims at various 
points along the coast, little was known of the interior of Africa. 
Very hazy notions existed concerning the location and extent of their 
possessions and comparative little effort was being made by these states 
to develop the resources and trade of the lands under their control. When 
Stanley returned from his search for Livingston, he was invited to 
Belgium where he gave an account of his discovery of the Congo and of 
the wonderful natural wealth of the region. He was sent back in 1879 
under the auspices of the International Association to explore the district 
still further, make treaties with the chiefs, and to mark out a definite 
sphere for the Association. In 1882 the corporation known as the Inter- 
national Association of the Congo was organized with King Leopold 
as president and furnishing $5,000,000 of the capital employed. By 1885 
the boundaries of the region were practically outlined as they are to-day ; 
and the Powers gave the Congo Free State a definite form and organiza- 
tion at the Berlin Conference in that year. 

At that time Great Britain was actively engaged in taking over the 
Government of Egypt and therefore was hardly in a position to partici- 
pate seriously in other enterprises. “Your father might have upset our 
apple-cart in Egypt, if he had liked,” said a member of the British cabinet 
to Herbert Bismarck once. “And we ought to have been grateful.” Yet 
Germany was ready and anxious for colonial expansion, and Bismarck 
knew it. But he was conservative and unwilling either to take any step 
until the time was propitious, or to assume greater responsibilities than 
his country could bear at the moment. His policy was two-sided: to re- 
tain the friendship of the Powers, particularly England; and to acquire 
such valuable lands in Africa as had not yet been definitely occupied by 
other states. Although under strong pressure from 1879 on to enter the 
field of colonial politics, Bismarck successfully postponed action until 
after he had secured the position of the new German Empire in Europe 
by means of the Triple Alliance of Austria, Italy and Germany in 1883. 

For some forty years prior to 1881 German missionaries had been 
working in Southwest Africa—not far from Walfish bay—and for ten to 
twelve years Bremen merchants had been busily employed in the same 
region. In that year the British Government, under whom they had 
been enjoying a nominal protection, threatened to withdraw its support 
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from the whole region north of the Orange River, except Walfish Bay— 
a convenient port of entry en route to Cape Colony. While Bismarck 
engaged the British foreign office in a lengthy correspondence concerning 
the protection of German subjects and the rights of European states in 
Southwest Africa, the astute chancellor permitted Herr Luederitz to 
organize and Herr Vogelsand to conduct in 1882-1883 an expedition to 
that district, which was to secure by means of treaties a German protec- 
torate over 215,000 square miles. This was recognized by England in 
1884 and extended to include all the territory between the Portugese 
Congo lands and 26° south latitude in 1885. 

At the same time a similar movement was set on foot to secure an 
entrance into East Africa. In the seventies and eighties East Africa was 
the name loosely applied to designate the entire East coast from the 
Portugese Colony of Mozambique to the Gulf of Aden, most of which 
was supposed to belong—nominally at least—to the Sultan of Zanzibar. 
In 1884 Dr. Gerhard Rohlfs went out to explore the East coast, but soon 
appeared as German Consul-General to Zanzibar. When asked what was 
the purpose of this mission, Bismarck informed Earl Granville that Rohlfs 
was sent “to exert his influence to secure freedom of commerce in the 
Sultan’s domains.” Meanwhile, in April of the same year, the Society 
for German Colonization had been founded with Carl Peters as presi- 
dent ; and in November, Peters, Pheil, and Juehlke were in East Africa 
making treaties with the native chieftans. Sixty thousand square miles 
were speedily marked off and a German protectorate proclaimed. In 
February, 1885 the German East Africa Company was organized, with 
a capital of 3,000,000 marks, given a protective charter by the Govern- 
ment, and began active operations on the mainland opposite Zanzibar. In 
May the Denhardt brothers secured a concession of 500 miles on the coast 
from Sultan Simba of Witu and formed the “Witu Company.” 

The demands of the Congo Association and the German Government 
for a general recognition of their claims, the competition of France and 
Great Britain in the Niger country, and the protests of Portugal and 
England against the so-called “aggressions” of the other Powers, necessi- 
tated some definite understanding with regard to African colonization. 
The Berlin conference of 1885 was accordingly called where it was 
agreed that all claims to sovereignty on the Dark Continent must 
rest on due notification of the Powers and actual occupation of the 
territories in question. Real occupation, Lord Salisbury defined to 
the general satisfaction to be, “in sufficient strength to maintain 
order, protect foreigners and to control the natives.” It was this 
agreement which brought upon the Sultan of Zanzibar the loss of most 
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of his possessions on the mainland, and led to the creation of the British 
and German East African Protectorates. 

The Muscat rulers of Oman, on the Arabian peninsular, had since 
1698 been exercising a precarious sovereignty over Mombasa and the 
neighboring territory on the East coast of Africa. In 1822 Sultan Seyyid 
annexed the islands of Pemba and Zanzibar, to the latter of which he 
moved his residence in 1840. The last important Mazrui prince of Mom- 
basa died in 1837 leaving Seyyid practically supreme in East Africa. 
Seyyid himself died in 1856 and his sons quarrelled over his possessions. 
No law of succession existed, except that described by Abdul Aziz— 
brother of Seyyid—as “the law of the keenest sword.” Lord Canning 
arbitrated the matter in 1861, assigning Zanzibar and East Africa to 
Majid—the younger son—who left them in turn to his son—Barghash 
—in 1870. The territory over which Barghash exercised control extended 
from Tungi Bay northward to Witu and the island of Lamus—600 to 
650 miles. It was supposed to extend into the interior as far as lakes 
Tanganyika and Victoria Nyanza. The chiefs of this region paid tribute 
and recognized the sovereignty of Zanzibar, it is true, but there was no 
such occupation and control of the district by the Sultan as the Powers 
laid down in the Conference of Berlin. Accordingly when Barghash 
complained of the treaty-making operations of Peters and Pheil, no at- 
tention was paid. And in August 1885 Germany sent a fleet to Zanzibar 
and forced the Sultan to sign a treaty of commerce and to recognize 
their claims on the continent. 

England, through the efforts of John Kirk who had been consul to 
Zanzibar twenty years and who had become the Sultan’s most confidential 
adviser, might have secured control of all of East Africa, if she had so 
desired. Barghash, in fact, offered to lease his entire mainland posses- 
sions to Kirk and Mackinnon in 1877; but the Foreign Office was unde- 
cided. It waited a number of years and finally determined upon a policy 
of division, joining with Germany and France in 1885-1886 in de- 
lineating the continental territories of the Sultan. Barghash was as- 
signed a strip of the coast, ten miles wide extending from the middle of 
Tungi Bay to Kipini at the mouth of the Tana River—600 miles— 
and including Lamu and five towns north of Kipini. This was accepted 
by the ruler of Zanzibar and recognized by all the Powers except Portugal 
which had not been consulted and which seized the whole of Tungi Bay 
by force in 1894. 

Germany and Great Britain proceeded to define their respective 
“spheres of influence” (a term used first at the Berlin Conference to 
denote territory not yet under control but soon to be occupied by a 
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European state) in East Africa in 1886, Germany taking the southern 
portion from the mouth of the Rovuma to the Umba River and Eng- 
land the northern half from the Umba to the Juba River. It was under- 
stood that the claims of both states were to extend into the interior as 
far as Lake Victoria Nyanza; and the correspondence between Lord 
Salisbury and Baron von Plessen shows that a definite agreement existed 
to the effect that the Germans were to keep to the south of Lake Nyanza 
in their explorations, and the English north. Thus an area of approxi- 
mately 200,000 square miles was marked off in the rough for the Kaiser 
and 170,000 for Great Britain. In 1888 Germany leased from the Sultan 
at a yearly rental for fifty years, the coast strip bordering on her sphere, 
thus securing seaports and the control of the coast trade. By the Anglo- 
German agreement of 1890 definite limits were set to the British and 
German East African Protectorates, Witu, Uganda and Zanzibar being 
placed under British protection, while Helgoland (in the North Sea) 
and a large district west and south of Lake Victoria Nyanza passed to 
Germany. 

This treaty aroused the most violent criticism in both countries. The 
British and German press each tried to prove that their own government 
had needlessly sacrificed to the other a quarter of the African continent. 
Yet no better solution of the problem could have been found at the time; 
and it possessed decided advantages for Great Britain. By generously 
conceding one-half of a wild and undeveloped country, difficult and costly 
to administer, she acquired a good neighbor, relieved her colonial budget 
of a heavy burden, and closed an intricate and heated controversy. 
When one recalls the many and serious blunders of the British Foreign 
Office in its African policy during this period, one feels inclined to re- 
gard this treaty as a sudden stroke of real diplomatic genius. It evi- 
dently appeared to Bismarck—then out of office—in some such light, for 
he was most outspoken in his condemnation of the German part of the 
affair. 

Meanwhile, in May, 1887, the Imperial British East African Com- 
pany was formed and received concessions from Sultan Barghash, which 
gave them the control and administration of his possessions on the main- 
land from the Umba River to Kipini, for fifty years. In return the Com- 
pany was to pay him the full amount of the usual custom dues of the 
district and fifty per cent. of all additional revenue. He was favored still 
more by the gift of one founder’s share in the stock of the Company. 
By the end of the year, the Company had concluded twenty-one treaties 
with native chieftans giving it sovereign control over two hundred miles 
from the coast ; and, in April, 1888, it was duly incorporated with a paid 
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in capital of £250,000 and with William Mackinnon as president. In Sep- 
tember of the same year a royal charter was issued, assuring the Com- 
pany a practical monopoly in the development of the region and its 
natural resources. But trade was to be free except for the regular custom 
duties. In return the Company was to rule the district, administer 
justice, protect the missionaries and foreign residents, preserve the ivory 
trade, and promote as far as possible the material welfare of the whole 
country. 

In 1889 the award of Baron Lambermont in the British-German dis- 
pute concerning the control of the islands of Lamu, Mamla and Patta, 
and the ports of Kismayu, Brava and Merka, placed the administration 
of these places also in the hands of the Company. In the same year the 
German Witu Company failed; and, by the terms of the Anglo-German 
agreement of 1890, Witu and its “hinterland” were transferred to Eng- 
land, and turned over to the British East African Company in 1891. 

While these events were in progress, Carl Peters, sent out by the 
German Emin Pasha Relief Association ostensibly to succor Emin im- 
prisoned in the Sudan since the Mahdi uprising and the death of Gordon, 
successfully eluded the British war-ships at Lamu and effected a landing 
in Witu. He advanced rapidly inland, thinking to steal a march on the 
British Company and to win glory and territory for the Fatherland by 
securing through treaties the lands in the rear of the Company’s con- 
cessions. Circumstances were far more favorable than he knew for such a 
move. For when he reached, in February, 1890, the borders of Uganda 
—a native feudal kingdom located between Lakes Nyanza and Albert, 
the Nile River, and the Congo Free State, he learned, through letters in- 
tended for Emin and Jackson, of the civil war existing there. 

Uganda had been visited early by Captain Speke and Stanley, both 
of whom were enthusiastic over the fertility of its soil and the intelligence 
of its people. They referred to it as the “pearl of Africa.” Since then the 
country had suffered severely through the cruelty and weakness of its 
rulers, and the ambitions of the three religious parties, into which the 
earnest efforts of the French Fathers, the English missionaries. and the 
Mohammedan preachers had divided the people. The Mohammedans at 
first secured ascendancy; but the two Christian factions combined and 
ultimately overthrew the followers of Mohammed in 1889, and restored 
King Muwanga to his throne. But his position was still exceedingly 
precarious; and Peters determined to hasten to his assistance and thus 
win over the country for Germany. 

Although, just at this juncture he received news of the safe arrival 
of Emin Pasha and Stanley at Lake Nyanza, Peters pushed on till he 
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reached the capitol—Mengo—on February 25th. He remained about a 
month and, with the assistance of Pére Lourdel of the French mission, he 
secured a treaty from King Muwanga, which he made a good deal of but 
which really gave to Germany nothing more than equal trade rights with 
other European states. 

Six weeks later, Mr. Jackson—representative of the British Company 
in East Africa—arrived at Mengo. He had been forbidden by the Com- 
pany to enter Uganda, but felt compelled to do so on account of the 
activities of Peters. After a month’s fruitless negotiation, impeded at 
every step by the astute French missionaries, he returned to British East 
Africa without having improved matters or procured an alliance with the 
king. Meanwhile the situation was becoming very serious. King Mu- 
wanga was quite ready to sell his country to whatever nation would 
guarantee him sufficient protection to ensure him his crown. The French 
and English missionaries were hopelessly divided, and the country seemed 
again on the verge of revolution. The English Missionary Society issued 
imperative appeals for aid and the philanthropic spirit of the nation 
was speedily aroused. 

The British East African Company acted promptly. On November.1, 
1890, Captain Lugard left Mombasa with a large force, reaching Mengo 
on December 18th. He secured a concession of Kampala Hill near by, 
and immediately fortified it. After extended negotiations he succeeded 
in patching up the chief differences of the three religious parties and in 
settling each faction on territory specially assigned to it by Muwanga. 
Next he brought Selim Bey and 8,000 Sudanese, whom Emin had left 
in the Sudan, to Uganda and utilized them to police the country and 
preserve order. Journeying through the Unyoro, Buddu, Kavalli and 
Ankoli districts, he made treaties with the feudal chieftans of those 
regions and placed them directly under the protection of the Company. 
And finally he induced King Muwanga on March 30, 1892, to sign a 
treaty placing the country permanently under the control of his cor- 
poration. 

Thus the Imperial British East Africa Company accomplished a 
remarkable pioneer work and performed a great patriotic service. It had 
secured control of a vast region with an area of 400,000 square miles and 
a coast-line of 300 miles. It had won the key to the Nile Basin for Eng- 
land and made permanent the British protectorate in East Africa by a 
large number of treaties with native chiefs. Exploring parties had pene- 
trated to all the important points, and steamers had been placed on 
the Juba and Tana rivers. The coast region was fairly well administered, 
a great deal accomplished towards the suppression of the slave-trade, and 
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large sums had been expended to develop the general trade of the dis- 
trict. And with it all a phenomenal success was had in treating with the 
natives. “In fact,” wrote Sir Gerald Porter in his report on Uganda, “to 
the founders of the Company belongs the sole credit of the acquisition 
for the benefit of British commerce of this great potential market for 
British goods. It should, moreover, be remembered in justice to them 
that in the face of many initial difficulties they succeeded, in marked con- 
trast to the neighboring European colonies, in establishing their influ- 
ence without bloodshed and by their own unaided efforts.” 

But the task was too great; the pace too rapid. The funds of the 
Company were exhausted and it was already beginning to think of re- 
trenchment. In November, 1889 its officials gladly assisted the Italian 
Government, which had declared a protectorate over the Sultanate of 
Oppia in May, to take over the administration of all of the Sultan of Zan- 
zibar’s claims north of the Juba River. In February, 1891 an attempt 
was made to induce the British Government to vote a subsidy for a 
railway to Uganda. Lord Salisbury was favorable to the plan and agreed 
to pay four-fifths of the expense of a preliminary survey. Unfortunately 
Parliament was not willing to take up the question at the time; and, on 
September 4, the Company announced its decision to reduce its yearly 
expenditure from £100,000 to £40,000, and to withdraw from Uganda. 

Great excitement prevailed in England when this determination of 
the Company was made public—especially when it was seen that this 
meant the desertion of the British missions at Mengo. Stirring appeals 
for aid were made by Bishop Tucker and others; and subscriptions, of 
which Mr. Mackinnon himself gave £20,000, were raised sufficient to 
enable the Company to hold Uganda till March, 1893. It was hoped 
that the Government would come to the rescue of the Company before 
that date; but Parliament had no desire to provide funds to sustain a 
private corporation, and voted only the necessary £20,000, for a railway 
survey “ to suppress the slave-trade in East Africa,” on March 4, 1892. 

The Company executed the work promptly and in good faith, en- 
trusting the survey to Captain Macdonald and making its report on 
August 7%, in which it was estimated that the road could be con- 
structed for £300 per mile, or from Mombasa to Kikuyu for £1,022,000 
and to the lake for £2,240,000. The Foreign Office, however, postponed 
action on the report—in fact it was three years before the question of a 
railway was taken up again; and in December Lord Rosebery ordered 
Sir Gerald Portal, then British consul-general at Zanzibar and a promis- 
ing young diplomat, to visit Uganda and report on conditions there. 
That country passed out of the hands of the British East Africa Com- 
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pany on March 31, 1893; the British flag was raised; a new treaty made 
with Muwanga in May; and Portal returned, leaving Captain Macdonald 
in charge, only to die in London the following January at thirty-five 
years of age. His report dated at Zanzibar November 1, 1893, is an 
admirable testimony to his talents and ability. He favored the direct 
control of the country by Great Britain under a commissioner and 
Uganda was declared a British Protectorate in 1894. 

Portal laid great emphasis on the need of a railroad and the strategi- 
cal value of the land to England. It would give them the complete con- 
trol of the Nile valley and enable them to hold the Arabs in check and 
thereby prevent such extensive Mohammedan coalitions and risings as 
the Mahdi’s. His views on the slave-trade coincided precisely with the 
words of Lord Salisbury at Glasgow on May 20, 1891, “Whenever that 
railway can be made, I believe that the end of the African exportation 
of the slave will have been attained at the same time. Because it will 
not only prevent the passage of caravans from the Victoria Nyanza east- 
ward, but it will place you in command of the valley of the Nile, so that 
slaves will not be able to cross thence to the Red Sea.” At that time prac- 
tically all the produce of the interior was transported to the coast on the 
Hacks of Negroes. In 1892 Stanley estimated the number of porters 
annually in use in British and German East Africa as 240,000; and thou- 
sands of these poor fellows were secretly transported every year to lives 
of servitude in Persia and other Asiatic countries. So the railroad would 
not only serve to develop materially the trade of East Africa, but would 
end this slave traffic as well. 

Meanwhile the position of the British Company in East Africa had be- 
come practically untenable. By the treaty of Brussels in 1890 the Powers 
had agreed that commerce in Central and East Africa should be free, with 
a duty of five per cent. to be levied only in the districts where the prod- 
ucts originated or were to be consumed. In 1892, upon the advice of Eng- 
land, the Sultan of Zanzibar fell in line with this agreement and placed 
his territories on the list of free countries. This worked a great hard- 
ship on the Company, because it could now collect no duties on articles 
going inland and only five per cent. on those destined for the Sultan’s 
coast possessions, but was still compelled to pay Zanzibar’s ruler the old 
annual revenues. Consequently the Company withdrew from the Witu 
district in July, 1893, and soon after offered to sell all its claims to the 
British Government. 

A tedious correspondence followed, lasting nine months and ending in 
March, 1895, with the Company’s acceptance of the nominal offer 
of £250,000, made by the Foreign Office, for the whole of its assets and 
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rights in East Africa and Uganda. On August 31, 1896, all the territory, 
except Uganda and the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba, was united in 
the British East African Protectorate. Since that date the two districts 
cf East Africa and Uganda have been administered directly through 
royal commissioners responsible till 1905 to the Foreign Office and since 
then to the Colonial Office. At first the Government was hardly more 
successful in its management than the Company, for both failed to evolve 
a policy of rule based on a scientific knowledge of the country and the 
conditions prevailing there. And a procession of commissioners—six 
within ten years—was certainly not conducive to the best administra- 
tion. The representatives of the Foreign Office, moreover, were lacking 
in tact and experience in handling the natives. The revolt of the Su- 
danese in 1897, and the mutiny in Uganda lasting from 1897 to 1899, 
were unfortunate affairs which might have been avoided, if the proper 
precautions had been taken and a more just treatment accorded the 
native leaders. The outcome, however, was beneficial, as it ended finally 
in the pacification of Uganda. Mubogo, the Mohammedan claimant to 
the throne who had been banished to Mombasa during the struggle, was 
brought back; and the various royal factions reconciled by the deposition 
of Muwanga in favor of his infant son—Chua. A regency now manages 
the affairs of the kingdom through two prime ministers—one Protestant 
and one Catholic. 

In 1895 Fumo Amari—the treacherous Sultan of Witu—was forcibly 
dethroned by the English, and Omar bin Hamid appointed in his stead. 
And in 1896 by supporting Rashid bin Salim for the Sultanate of Ta- 
kaungu and driving the older claimant over the line onto German soil, 
Great Britain completed the subjugation of the realm of the Mazui—the 
oldest and most influential Arab power on the East coast. The pacifica- 
tion of all the British possessions in East Africa was thus attained and 
the way paved for the steady and systematic development of the country. 

The Uganda railway was commenced at Mombasa in 1895 and the 
first train reached Lake Victoria Nyanza in December, 1901. It was 
built with great technical skill under the direction of Sir G. Whitehouse, 
coolies being brought from India for the purpose; but it proved a most 
costly undertaking, the final expenditure amounting to over £5,317,000— 
more than double the estimate of the East Africa Company. So many 
temporary bridges and sections were constructed along the line, that a 
prominent German official who passed over the road shortly before its 
completion was moved to exclaim: “I am ashamed of my country. We 
have not built one railway to the lake yet, and the English have built 
two.” 
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No one knows just why the Foreign Office determined to put through 
this railway; but it has amply justified the expense since it began opera- 
tions. The exports of East Africa which only approximated £70-75,000 
in 1893, rose to £113,000 in 1901-1902—the year the road opened; and 
reached £440,700 in 1907. The imports increased correspondingly— 
from £106,000 to £753,600—in the same period. Uganda, whose area 
was increased in 1896 by the addition of Unyoro, Usogo and other dis- 
tricts till it included 223,500 square miles, has no special products or 
industries of its own. Yet its exports have steadily multiplied from a 
merely nominal amount in 1893 to £314,400 in 1906—considerably more 
than double each year after 1903. 

The chief exports of East Africa are ivory, copra, hides, rubber, and 
grain, together with a fair amount of coffee, cocoa, sugar and cotton. 
The planters have had great hopes in their grain crop since the opening 
of the railway has cheapened transportation, but recent experience gives 
litile promise of substantial profit from this source at present. The chief 
hope of the country seems to be in cotton, which can readily be raised 
there in large quanities. East Africa has large .areas of sterile territory 
and some very unhealthy districts; but there is plenty of good land in 
the uplands of the East African Protectorate and on the plateaus of 
Uganda, where Europeans can live in safety and comparative comfort. 
The soil of Uganda is very fertile and parts of East Africa most promis- 
ing; but it is not a poor man’s land. Only colonists with a fair capital 
and an enterprising spirit should venture into the country. Mr. Roosevelt 
has been quoted recently as saying that British East Africa has a most 
promising outlook, but that its chief need is a race of sturdy pioncers 
such as opened up the centre and west of the United States. 

But these colonists will not go there in any large numbers until the 
British Government has established a working connection between East 
Africa, the Sudan and South Africa, and has solved successfully the 
problem of colonization. ‘Title deeds for over 1,000,000 acres of land 
were issued between 1903-1907; but a great deal of dissatisfaction exists 
among the planters. This is sure to be the case when such important 
features of the administration are controlled by a committee sitting in 
London and easily influenced by corporations like the East African Syn- 
dicate, which received ten times as large a land-grant as any one else in 
1905 alone. 

The whole region should be placed under one resident commissioner 
or governor with full powers, who should be assisted by deputy com- 
missioners on the coast, in the highlands and Kisumu, and in Uganda, 
and who should control the allotment of lands and the development of the 
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country. Large areas are still untouched and certain to repay develop- 
ment. A large increase in efficient subordinate officials is needed 
to organize new districts and promote trade. They would soon more than 
earn their salaries through the increased traffic. The British investments 
in East Africa, outside of the cost of the Uganda railway, have not been 
heavy, while the revenue has been steadily approaching the expenses. In 
1902 the expenditures were £312,000, and the revenue £95,000; but in 
1907 the money paid out reached £782,000, while the income equalled 
£548,000—from less than one third to more than three fourths of the ex- 
pense. The railway is now the outlet for the trade of the eastern portion 
of the Congo Free State, the German territory about Lake Nyanza and 
Uganda. Steamers run from Khartoum to Gondokoro on the Nile, and 
the railway of South Africa is approaching Lake Tanganyika. When 
regular and adequate connection has been established between these 
centres, the rapid development of the country and its commerce can 
confidently be predicted. 

Of East Africa, Great Britain holds the best and most promising 
portion. Italian Somaliland, although comprising some 100,000 square 
miles and administered directly by government officials since 1905, is still 
in a wild and undeveloped condition. The soil is poor and the country 
thinly settled, with a forbidding coast-line and not a harbor worthy of 
the name. It is difficult to imagine how anything worth while can be 
made out of such an unpromising district. 

German East Africa, with an area of 384,000 square miles, has a 
longer coast-line, but it lacks the fertility and good natural harbors of 
the British sphere. The best routes to the interior—those of the Uganda 
Railway and the Zambesi River—lie either side of the German possessions, 
Yet the Imperial Government has expended large sums on the Protec- 
torate ; and this despite the fact that the annual revenues at any time have 
hardly exceeded £150,000. By 1901 £618,000 had been paid out in addi- 
tion to the annual subsidies which reached £424,000 in 1908-1909 
(approximately). A fine harbor has been created at Dar-es-Salaam, and 
an excellent city laid out there with imposing government buildings, sub- 
stantial residences, and a splendid hospital. Railroads have been extended 
a hundred miles into the interior and trade routes established across the 
Protectorate. Eight public schools have been opened for the natives, in 
addition to those conducted at the missions. And large subsidies have 
been paid to ship companies to cultivate the trade of the region. Yet the 
total exports and imports in 1906 were only $6,524,000, while those of 
British East Africa and Uganda had reached $8,060,000. And this is 
relatively insignificant, when one remembers that Germany’s trade in 
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the same year with her smallest European neighbor—Portugal—was just 
double the commerce of German East Africa. 

Enough has been said to show that colonization in East Africa is not 
the rosy-hued affair that Captain Lugard and others would have us believe, 
and that it is far yet from being on a self-sustaining basis. The history 
of East Africa has, however, amply demonstrated not only the folly of 
entrusting administrative power to commercial companies, but also that 
it is practically impossible for trading corporations to develop vast terri- 
tories successfully without Government codperation and support. And 
when one compares the confusion that existed in the early days and the 
serious blunders committed in both the British and German Protec- 
torates, with the present orderly and enlightened administrations, one 
is reminded of the proverb: “Fortune brings in some boats that are not 
steer’d.” 

Norman Dwight Harris. 


VALLOMBROSA 
BY JOHN PIERREPONT RICE 


THovu gloomy forest of the golden aisles, 
Here once the Poet learned how nature lays 
Her bright, transforming finger on men’s ways: 
Here Tuscany looks up; and Heaven smiles, 
And, stooping through unfathomable miles 
Of endless blue and shifting, silver haze, 
Shot with the glory of the western rays, 
Kisses from Earth the blemish that defiles. 


Dante, this is thine Earthly Paradise, 
Mid-way suspended between world and sky, 
The wind-swept forest, trembling like a lyre 
Out of the depths that no man can descry: 
We stand, half tortured with the New Desire, 
Earth at our feet, and IIeaven before our eyes! 
John Pierrepont Rice. 





KIPLING 
BY WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 


Rupyarp Kip.ineé is in the anomalous and fortunate position of 
having enjoyed a prodigious reputation for twenty years, and being still 
a young man.’ Few writers in the world to-day are better known than he; 
and it is to be hoped and expected that he has before him over thirty 
years of active production. He has not yet attained the age of forty-four ; 
but his numerous stories, novels, and poems have reached the unques- 
tioned dignity of “works,” and in uniform binding they make on my 
library shelves a formidable and gallant display. Foreigners read him 
in their own tongues; critical essays in various languages are steadily 
accumulating; and he has received the honor of being himself the hero 
of a strange French novel.? His popularity with the general mass of 
readers has been sufficient to satisfy the wildest dreams of an author’s 
ambition; and his fame is in a way officially sanctioned by the receipt 
of honorary degrees from McGill University, from Durham, from 
Oxford and from Cambridge; and in 1907 he was given the Nobel Prize, 
with the ratifying applause of the whole world. There is no indication 
that either the shouts of the mob or the hoods of Doctorates have turned 
his head; he remains to-day what he always has been—a hard, consci- 
entious workman, doing his best every time. 

Although Kipling is British to the core, there is nothing insular about 
his experience; he is as much-travelled as Ulysses. 

“For always roaming with a hungry heart 
Much have I seen and known: cities of men, 


And manners, climates, councils, governments, 
Myself not least, but honor’d of them all.” 


Born in India, educated at an English school, cireumnavigator of the 
globe, he is equally at home in the snows of the Canadian Rockies, or in 
the fierce heat east of Suez: in the fogs of the Channel, or under the 
Southern Cross at Capetown. Nor is he a mere sojourner on the earth: 
he has lived for years in his own house, in England, in Vermont, and in 
India, and has had abundant opportunity to compare the climate of 
Brattleboro with that of Bombay. 

A born journalist and reporter, his publications first saw the light in 
ephemeral Indian sheets. In the late eighties he began to amuse himself 

‘Kipling was born December 30, 1865. 

*A curious and ironical book, Dingley, by Tharaud. 
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with the composition of squibs of verse, which he printed in the local 
newspaper ; these became popular, and were cited and sung with enthusi- 
asm. Emboldened by this first taste of success, he put together a little 
volume (1886) bound like a Government report; he then sent around 
reply post-cards for cash orders, in the fashion already made famous by 
Walt Whitman. It is needless to say that copies of this book command a 
fancy price to-day. He immediately contracted what Holmes used to call 
“lead-poisoning,” and the sight of his work in type made a literary 
career certain. He produced volume after volume in both prose and 
verse with amazing rapidity, and his fame overflowed the world. A 
London periodical prophesied in 1888, “The book gives hope of a new 
literary star of no mean magnitude rising in the East.” The amount 
and excellence of his output may be judged when we remember that in the 
three years from 1886 to 1889 he published Departmental Ditties, Plain 
Tales from the Hills, Soldiers Three, In Black and White, The Story 
of the Gadsbys, The Man Who Would be King, The Phantom ’Rickshaw, 
Wee Willie Winkie, and other narratives. 

The originality, freshness, and power of all this work made Europe 
stare and gasp. For some years he had as much notoriety as reputation. 
His popularity had simply not reached equilibrium. We used to hear 
_ of the Kipling “craze,” the Kipling “boom,” the Kipling “fad,” and 
Kipling clubs sprang up like mushrooms. It was difficult to read him 
in cool blood, because he was discussed pro and con with so much passion. 
He was fashionable, in the manner of ping-pong; and there were not 
wanting pessimistic prophets, who looked upon him as a comet rather 
than a fixed star. So late as 1895 a well-known American journal said of 
him, “Rudyard Kipling is supposed to be the cleverest man now handling 
the pen. The magazines accept everything he writes, and pay him fabu- 
lous prices. Kipling is now printing a series of Jungle Stories that 
are so weak and foolish that we have never been able to read them. They 
are not fables: they are stories of animals talking, and they are pointless, 
so far as the average reader is able to judge. We have asked a good many 
magazine editors about Kipling’s Jungle Stories; they all express the 
same astonishment that the magazine editors accept them. Kipling will 
soon be dropped by the magazine editors; they will inevitably discover 
that his stories are not admired by the people. Robert Louis Stevenson 
died just in time to save him from the same fate.” 

Many honestly believed that Kipling could write only in flashes; that 
he was incapable of producing a complete novel. His answer to this was 
The Light that Failed (1891), which, although he made the mistake of 
giving it a reversible ending, indicated that his own lamp had yet sufficient 
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oil. In 1895 he added immensely to the solidity of his fame by printing 
The Brushwood Boy, the scenes of which he announced previously would be 
laid in “England, India, and the world of dreams.” Here he temporarily 
forsook the land of mysterious horror for the land of mysterious beauty, 
and many were grateful, and said so. In 1896 the appearance of The 
Seven Seas proved beyond cavil that he was something more than a music- 
hall rimester—that he was really among the English poets. The very 
next year The Recessional stirred the religious consciousness of the whole 
English-speaking race. And although much of his subsequent career 
seems to be a nullification of the sentiment of that poem, it will remain 
imperishable when the absent-minded beggars and the flannelled fools 
nave reached the oblivion they so richly deserve. 

In 1897 he tried his hand for the second time at a complete novel, 
Captains Courageous, and the result might safely be called a success. 
The moral of this story will be worth a word or two later on. The next 
year an important volume came from his pen, The Day’s Work—impor- 
tant because it is in this volume that the new Kipling is first plainly 
seen, and the mechanical engineer takes the place of the literary artist. 
Such curiosities as The Ship that Found Herself, The Bridge-Builders, 
.007, became anything but curiosities in his later work. This collection 
was sadly marred by the inclusion of such wretched stuff as My Sunday at 
Home, and An Error in the Fourth Dimension; but it was glorified by 
one of the most exquisitely tender and beautiful of all Kipling’s tales, 
William the Conqueror. And it should not be forgotten that the author 
saw fit to close this volume with the previously printed and universally 
popular Brushwood Boy. Then, at the very height of his ten years’ fame, 
Kipling came closer to death than almost any other individual has safely 
done. As he lay sick with pneumonia in New York, the American 
people, whom he has so frequently ridiculed, were more generally and 
profoundly affected than they have been at the bedside of a dying Presi- 
dent. The year 1899 marked the great physical crisis of his life, and 
seems also to indicate a turning-point in his literary career. 

Whatever may be thought of the relative merits of Kipling’s early 
and later style, it is fortunate for him that the two decades of composition 
were not transposed. We all read the early work because we could not 
help it; we read his twentieth century compositions because he wrote 
them. It is lucky that the Plain Tales from the Hills preceded Puck 
of Pook’s Hill, and that The Light that Failed came before Stalky and 
Co. Whether these later productions could have got into print without 
the tremendous prestige of their author’s name, is a question that has all 
the fascination and all the insolubility of speculative philosophy. The 
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suddenness of his early popularity may be perhaps partly accounted for by 
the fact that he was working a new field. The two authors who have most 
influenced Kipling’s style are both Americans—Bret Harte and Mark 
Twain: and the analogy between the sudden fame of Harte and the 
sudden fame of Kipling is too obvious to escape notice. Bret Harte 
found in California ore of a different kind than his maddened contem- 
poraries sought; his early tales had all the charm of something new and 
strange. What Bret Harte made out of California Kipling made out of 
India ; at the beginning he was a “sectional writer,” who, with the instinct 
of genius, made his literary opportunity out of his environment. The 
material was at hand, the time was ripe, and the man was on the spot. It 
was the strong “local color” in these powerful Indian tales that capti- 
vated readers—who, in far-away centres of culture and comfort, delighted 
to read of primitive passions in savage surroundings. We had all the 
rest and change of air that we could have obtained in a journey to the 
Orient, without any of the expense, discomfort, and peril. 

But after the spell of the wizard’s imagination has left us, we cannot 
help asking, after the manner of the small boy, Is it true? Are these 
pictures of English and native life in India faithful reflections of fact? 
Can we depend on Kipling for India, as we can depend (let us say) on 
Daudet for a picture of the Rue de la Paix? Now it is a notable fact that 
local color always seems most genuine to those who are unable to verify 
it. It is a melancholy truth that the community portrayed by a novelist 
not only almost invariably deny the likeness of the portrait, but that 
they emphatically resent the liberty taken by the artist. It is notorious 
that stories of college life are laughed to scorn by the young gentlemen 
described therein, no matter how fine the local color may seem to out- 
siders. The same is true of social strata in society, of provincial towns, 
and Heaven only knows what the Slums would say to their depiction in 
novels, if only the Slums could read. One reason for this is that a 
novel or a short story must have a beginning and an end, and some kind 
of a plot; whereas life has no such thing, nor anything remotely resemb- 
ling it. When honest people see their daily lives, made up of thousands 
of unrelated incidents, served up to remote readers in the form of 
an orderly progression of events, leading up to a proper climax, the 
whole thing seems monstrously unreal and untrue. “Why, we are not 
in the least like that!” they cry. And I have purposely omitted the 
factor of exaggeration, absolutely essential to the realistic novelist or 
playwright. 

In a notice of the Plain Tales from the Hills, the London Saturday 
Review remarked, “Mr. Kipling knows and appreciates the English in 
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India.” But it is more interesting and profitable to see how his stories 
were regarded in the country he described. In the Calcutta Times, for 
September 14, 1895, there was a long editorial which is valuable at any 
rate for the point of view. After mentioning the Plain Tales, Soldiers 
Three, Barrack-room Ballads, ete., the Times critic said: . 


“Except in a few instances which might easily be numbered on the fingers 
of one hand, nothing in the books we have named is at all likely to live or deserves 
to live. . . . It will probably be answered that this sweeping condem- 
nation is not of much value against the emphatic approval of the British public 
and the aforesaid chorus of critics in praise of the new Genius. . . . And 
the English critics have this to plead in excuse of their hyperbolical appreciation 
of the Stronger Dickens, that his first work came to them fathered with respon- 
sible guarantee from men who should have known better that it was in the way 
of a revelation of Anglo-Indian society, a-letting in the light of truth on places 
which had been very dark indeed. 

“Now the average English critic knows very little of the intricacies of social 

life in India, and in the enthusiasm which Mrs. Hauksbee and kindred creations 
inspired he accepted too readily as true types what are, in fact, caricatures, or 
distorted presentments, of some of the more poisonous social characteristics to be 
found in Anglo-Indian as well as in every other civilized society . . . Do not 
let us be understood as recklessly running down Kipling and all his works. . 
He possesses in a high degree the power of describing a certain class of emotions, 
and the flights of his imagination in some directions are extremely bold and 
original. In such tales, for instance, as ‘The Man Who Would Be King’ (sic) 
and ‘The Ride of Morrowby Jukes’ (sic) there are qualities of the imagination 
which equal, if they do not surpass, anything in the same line with which we are 
acquainted. . . . The capital charge, in the opinion of many, the head 
and front of his offending, is that he has traduced a whole society, and has 
spread libels broadcast. Anglo-Indian society may in some respects be below the 
average level of the best society in the Western world, where the rush and stir 
of life and the collision of intellects combine to keep the atmosphere clearer and 
more bracing than in this land of tennis, office boxes, frontier wars, and enerva- 
tion. But as far as it falls below what many would wish it to be, so far it rises 
above the description of it which now passes current at home under the 
sanction of Kipling’s name. . . . For whether Kipling is treating of 
Indian subjects pure and simple, of Anglo-Indian subjects, or is attempting a 
Western theme, the personality of the writer is pervasive and intrusive every- 
where, with all its limitations of vision and information, as well as with its 
eternal panoply of cheap smartness and spiced vulgarity. . . . Smartness 
is always first with him, and Truth may shift for herself.” 


Although the writer of the above article is somewhat blinded by 
prejudice and wrath, it is nevertheless interesting testimony from the 
particular section of our planet which Kipling was at that time supposed 
to know best. And out in San Francisco they are still talking of 
Kipling’s visit there, and the “abominable libel” of California life and 
customs he chose to publish in From Sea to Sea. 
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Apart from Kipling’s good fortune in having fresh material to deal 
with, the success of his early work lay chiefly in its dominant quality— 
Force. For the last thirty years, the world has been full of literary 
experts, professional story-writers, to whom the pen is a means of liveli- 
hood. Our magazines are crowded with tales which are well-written, and 
nothing else. They say nothing, because their writers have nothing to 
say. The impression left on the mind by the great majority of hand- 
somely-bound novels is like that of the man who beholds his natural 
face in a glass. The thing we miss is the thing we unconsciously demand 
—vitality. In the rare instances where vitality is the ground-quality, 
readers forgive all kinds of excrescences and defects, as they did twenty 
years ago in Kipling, and later, for example, in Jack London. The 
original vigor and strength of Kipling’s stories was to the jaded reader 
a keen, refreshing breeze; like Marlowe in Elizabethan days he seemed 
a towering, robust, masculine personality, who had at his command an 
inexhaustible supply of material absolutely new. This undoubted vigor 
was naturally unaccompanied by moderation and good taste; Kipling’s 
sins against artistic proportion and the law of subtle suggestion were 
black indeed. He simply had no reserve. In The Man Who Would Be 
King, which I have always regarded as his masterpiece, the subject 
was so big that no reserve in handling it was necessary. The whole 
thing was an inspiration, of imagination all compact. But in many 
other instances his style was altogether too loud for his subject. One 
wearies of eternal fortissimo. Many of his tales should have been printed 
throughout in italics because every word was emphasized. In examples 
of this nature, which are all too frequent in the “Complete Works” of 
Kipling, the tragedy becomes melodrama: the humor becomes buffoonery : 
the picturesque becomes bizarre: the terrible becomes horrible: and vul- 
garity reigns supreme. 

He is far better in depicting action than in portraying character. 
This is one reason why his short stories are better than his novels. In 
The Light that Failed, with all its merits, he never realized the character 
of Maisie; but in his tales of violent action, we feel the vividness of the 
scene time and again. His work here is effective because Kipling 
has an acute sense of the value of words, just as a great musician has 
a correct ear for the value of pitch. When one takes the trouble to 
analyze his style in his most striking passages, it all comes down to 
Kipling’s skill in the use of the specific word—the word that makes the 
picture clear, sometimes intolerably clear. Look at the nouns and 
adjectives in this selection from The Drums of the Fore and Aft: 


“They then selected their men, and slew them with deep gasps and short 
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hacking coughs, and groanings of leather belts against strained bodies, and 
realized for the first time that an Afghan attacked is far less formidable than 
an Afghan attacking; which fact old soldiers might have told them. 

“But they had no old soldiers in their ranks.” 


There are two defects in Kipling’s earlier work that might perhaps 
be classed as moral deficiencies. One is the almost ever-present coarse- 
ness, which the author mistook for vigor. Now the tendency to coarseness 
is inseparable from force, and needs to be held in check. Coarseness is 
the inevitable excrescence of superabundant vitality, just as effeminacy is 
the danger limit of delicacy and refinement. Swift and Rabelais had 
the coarseness of a robust English sailor; at their worst they are simply 
abominable; just as Tennyson at his worst is effeminate and silly. Kip- 
ling has that natural delight in coarseness that all strong natures have, 
whether they are willing to admit it or not. A large proportion of his 
scenes of humor are devoted to drunkenness: “gloriously drunk” is a 
favorite phrase with him. The time may come when this sort of 
humor will be obsolete. We laugh at drunkenness, as the Elizabethans 
laughed at insanity, but we are only somewhat nearer real civilization than 
they. At any rate, even those who delight in scenes of intoxication must 
find the theme rather overworked in Kipling. This same defect in him 
leads to indulgence in his passion for ghastly detail. This is where he 
ceases to be a man of letters, and becomes downright journalistic. It is 
easier to excite momentary attention by physical horror than by any 
other device; and Kipling is determined to leave nothing to the imagina- 
tion. Many instances might be cited ; we need only recall the gouging out 
of a man’s eye in The Light that Failed, and the human brains on the 
boot in Badalia Herodsfoot. 

The other moral defect in this early work was its world-weary cyni- 
cism, which was simply foolish in so young a writer. His treatment of 
women, for example, compares unfavorably with that shown in the 
frankest tales of Bret Harte. His attitude toward women in these 
youthful books has been well described as “disillusioned gallantry.” The 
author continually gives the reader a “knowing wink,” which after a 
time gets on one’s nerves. These books, after all, were probably not 
meant for women to read, and perhaps no one was more surprised than 
Kipling himself at the rapturous exclamations of the thousands of his 
feminine adorers. A woman rejoicing in the perusal of these Indian tales 
seems as much out of place as she does in the office of a cheap country 
hotel, reeking with the fumes of whiskey and stale tobacco, and adorned 
with men who spit with astonishing accuracy into distant receptacles. 

Kipling doubtless knows more about his own faults than any of the 
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critics; and if after one has read The Light that Failed for the sake of 
the story, one re-reads it attentively as Kipling’s Apologia Pro Vita Sua, 
one will be surprised to see how many ideas about his art he has put into 
the mouth of Dick. “Under any circumstances, remember, four-fifths of 
everybody’s work must be bad. But the remnant is worth the trouble 
for its own sake.” “One must do something always. You hang your 
canvas up in a palm-tree and let the parrots criticize.” “If we sit 
down quietly to work out notions that are sent to us, we may or we may 
not do something that isn’t bad. A great deal depends on being master 
of the bricks and mortar of the trade. But the instant we begin to think 
about success and the effect of our work—to play with one eye on the gal- 
lery—we lose power and touch and everything else. . . . I was told that 
all the world was interested in my work, and everybody at Kami’s talked 
turpentine, and I honestly believed that the world needed elevating and 
influencing, and all manner of impertinences, by my brushes. By Jove, 
I actually believed that! . . . And when it’s done it’s such a tiny 
thing, and the world’s so big, and all but a millionth part of it doesn’t 
care.” 

Fortunately, four-fifths of Kipling’s work isn’t bad. We are safe in 
ascribing genius to the man who wrote The Phantom Rickshaw, The 
Strange Ride, The Man Who Would Be King, William the Conqueror, 
The Brushwood Boy, and T'he Jungle Book. These, and many other 
tales, to say nothing of his poetry, constitute an astounding achievement 
for a writer under thirty-five. 

But the Kipling of the last ten years is an Imperialist and a Mechanic, 
rather than a literary man. We need not classify Stalky and Co., 
except to say that it is probably the worst novel ever written by a man 
of genius. It is on a false pitch throughout, and the most rasping book 
of recent times. The only good things in it are the quotations from 
Browning. The Jingo in Kipling was released by the outbreak of the 
South African War, and the author of The Recessional forgot everything 
he had prayed God to remember. He became the voice of the British 
Empire, and the man who had always ridiculed Americans for bunkum 
oratory, out-screamed us all. In this imperialistic verse and prose there 
is not much literature, but there is a great deal of noise, which has 
occasionally deceived the public; just as an orator is sure of a round 
of applause if his peroration is shouted at the top of his voice. His 
latest book, Puck of Pook’s Hill, is written against the grain; painful 
effort has supplied the place of the old inspiration, and the simplicity of 
true art is conspicuous by its absence. Of this volume, The Atheneum, 
in general friendly to Kipling, remarks: “In his new part—the mis- 
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sionary of empire—Mr. Kipling is living the strenuous life. He has 
frankly abandoned story-telling, and is using his complete and powerful 
armory in the interest of patriotic zeal.” On the other hand, Mr. Owen 
Wister, whose opinion is valuable, thinks Puck “the highest plane that he 
has ever reached”—a judgment that I record with respect, though to me 
it is incomprehensible. 

Kipling the Mechanic is less useful than an encyclopedia, and not 
any more interesting. A comic paper describes him as “now a technical 
expert; at one time a popular writer. This young man was born in 
India, came to his promise in America, and lost himself in England. 
His Plain Tales of the Hills (sic) has been succeeded by Enigmatical 
Expositions from the Dark Valleys. . . . Mr. Kipling has de- 
clared that the Americans have never forgiven him for not dying in their 
country. On the contrary, they have never forgiven him for not having 
written anything better since he was here than he did before. But while 
there’s Kipling there’s hope.” It is to be earnestly hoped that Kipling 
will cease describing the machinery of automobiles, ships, locomotives 
and flying air-vessels, and once more look in his heart and wyite. His 
worst enemy is himself. He seems to be in terror lest he should say 
something ordinary and commonplace. He has been so praised for his 
originality and powerful imagination, that his later books give one the 
impression of a man writing in the sweat of his face, with the grim 
determination to make every sentence a literary event. Such a tale as 
Wireless shows that the zeal for originality has eaten him up. One can 
feel on every page the straining for effect, and it is as exhausting to read 
as it is to watch a wrestling-match, and not nearly so entertaining. If 
Kipling goes on in the vein of these later years he may ultimately survive 
his reputation, as many a good man has done before him. I should 
think even now, when the author of Puck of Pook’s Hill turns over 
the pages of The Man Who Would Be King, he would say with Swift, 
“Good God! what a genius I had when I wrote that book !” 

Like almost all Anglo-Saxon writers, Kipling is a moralist, and his 
gospel is Work. He believes in the strenuous life as a cure-all. He 
apparently does not agree with Goethe that To Be is greater than To Do. 
The moral of Captains Courageous is the same moral contained in the 
ingenious bee-hive story. The unpardonable sin is Idleness. But although 
Work is good for humanity, it is rather limited as an ideal, and we 
cannot rate Kipling very high as a spiritual teacher. God is not always 
in the wind, or in the earthquake, or in the fire. The day-dreams of 
men like Stevenson and Thackeray sometimes bore more fruit than the 
furious energy of Kipling. 
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But the consuming ambition of this man, and his honest desire to do 
his best will, let us hope, spare him the humiliation of being beaten 
by his own past. After all, Genius is the rarest article in the world, and 
one who undoubtedly has it is far more likely to reach the top of the 
hill than he is to take the road to Danger, which leads into a great 
wood; or the road to Destruction, which leads into a wide field, full of 
dark mountains. William Lyon Phelps. 


THE ALPINE LONGING 
( Villanelle) 
BY MURIEL RICE. 


TELL me of the peaks of snow. 
I have been so long away. 
Tell me of the torrents’ flow. 


Heavy-hued the blossoms blow 
In the dreary London day. 
Tell me of the peaks of snow. 


Toil and ease and toil ; but oh, 
Little leisure to be gay! 
Tell me of the torrents’ flow. 


And the ruby Alpine glow; 
In my dreams I watch it play. 
Tell me of the peaks of snow. 


Here the mist moves deadly slow 
And the skies are always gray. 
Tell me of the torrents’ flow. 


Soon, my countryman, I go 
Where the tinkling cow-bells stray. 
Tell me of the peaks of snow; 
Tell me of the torrents’ flow. 
Muriel Rice. 





POETRY AND THE PRACTICAL MAN 
BY HARRY T. BAKER 


“THE future of poetry is immense, because in poetry, where it is 
worthy of its high destinies, our race, as time goes on, will find an ever 
surer and surer stay. . . . More and more mankind will discover that 
we have to turn to poetry to interpret life for us, to console us, to sustain 
us. Without poetry, our science will appear incomplete; and most of 
what now passes with us for religion and philosophy will be replaced by 
poetry. . . . But if we conceive thus highly of the destinies of poetry, 
we must also set our standard for poetry high, since poetry, to be capable 
of fulfilling such high destinies, must be poetry of a high order of ex- 
cellence.” 

This prophecy of Matthew Arnold’s, uttered some thirty years ago, 
may already seem vain; for it is notorious that the practical man of to- 
day reads little or no poetry. Indeed, he often manifests a marked aver- 
sion for most forms of it: witness the following quotation from a letter 
recently written to a well-known New York newspaper: 

“Personally I don’t care particularly for poetry. . . . Asa practical 
business man poetry now appeals to me as something childish, as some- 
thing unnecessary, as a clever juggling with words. . . .. Usually poetry 
is just a cleverly arranged mass of musically sounding words.” 

Certainly this opinion, if typical, is not promising. But academic 
readers will perhaps challenge at the outset the value of the practical 
man’s opinions of poetry. Why, some one will ask, should a captain of 
industry venture to advise a captain of art? If the kind of art which a 
man loves best is the engraving on a silver dollar, is it necessary or de- 
sirable to acquaint ourselves with his verdict upon Kipling or Tennyson? 
Well, in any attempt to appreciate the attitude of the practical man of 
business, we shall doubtless find that some qualities which we academic 
persons considered important and perhaps fundamental will be viewed 
with silent or open contempt by such a man; but the result of our inquiry, 
if not satisfying, may at least prove suggestive. And we may even dis- 
cover that the veriest minor poet possesses, in common with the masters, 
those qualities which are held in most evident derision by the captains 
and followers of industry. 

One of these qualities, and perhaps the one most cordially despised by 
the practical man, is over-worship of form—what we may call the doc- 
trine of form for form’s sake. Nothing seems to arouse the ire of such a 
reader more quickly than the pretty metrical prattling of one who, as 
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Carlyle contemptuously put it, can merely “sit on a chair and compose 
stanzas,” who seldom shows that he has lived in a world of realities. Al- 
most a central characteristic of many a recent minor poet is his ability 
to say nothing in a graceful manner. One is constrained to admit that 
the influence of Tennyson has in this respect been pernicious. Not the 
noble criticism of life in “In Memoriam,” but the empty cadences of his 
airy, fairy Lilians have floated on into the pages of present-day versifiers. 
His modern disciple, like the great Laureate, smokes his three pipefuls 
over a single line, but, unlike his model, is visited by perhaps one thought 
per diem. The result is that “pretty writing”’—sometimes, more’s the 
pity, confounded with real poetry—which both capitalist and coal-heaver 
so honestly and so justly despise. It is such writers that make possible 
an antithesis between a man and a composer of verses. Although no one 
will deny that the explicit idea of perfection in form is admirable, it is 
generally accompanied by so many sins, especially sins of omission, that 
in general it may be heartily condemned; for by their fruits ye shall 
know them. The Swinburnes and Tennysons, and their now numberless 
horde of disciples, forever straining the honey of Hybla through count- 
less sieves, rarely lift their eyes to the struggling world of humanity. 
Even Keats, who in perfection of form, Arnold declared, is with Shake- 
speare, lacks wide appeal, alike in the busy mart and in the class-room, 
because in most of his verses (the “Ode on a Grecian Urn” is a striking 
exception) the burnish of his style is placed on tennous and flimsy mate- 
rial. In that “paradise of dainty devices,” “The Eve of St. Agnes,” there 
is a wonderful description of a stained-glass window; but one looks in 
vain for any such description of the magic casements of the soul. For 
that, one turns to a Shakespeare or a Browning. 

The present age, then, is not necessarily hostile to poetry because 
when it asks for bread it is angry at being presented with a neat cube of 
sugar. Those invertebrate rimesters who complain of the cold reception 
of their products are but effeminate protestants. A healthy taste revolts 
from them as from a continuous diet of confectionery, of “lucent syrops 
tinct with cinnamon.” The sweetmeat school of poetry, though it oc- 
casionally gives us a “Blessed Damozel” or a “Belle Dame Sans Merci,” 
has done much to remove almost everything in verse from the notice of 
the practical man. If one must talk in metrical form, let him not speak 
“like a comfit-maker’s wife.” This is not a period which is fatal to po- 
etry ; but, thank Heaven, it is a period which is becoming more and more 
averse to certain kinds of poetry. The poet, like the rest of us, must 
have something to say; else he is written down a dilettante or a bore. 
That variety of “poetic license” which excuses a man for talking non- 
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sense merely because he uses metre for the purpose has lost its 
validity. 

The poetry of sheer brute force—of which there is astonishingly lit- 
tle, by the way—is preferable to that of decadence and effeminacy. Un- 
doubtedly one of the secrets of Kipling’s surprising appeal to those who 
are not commonly readers of verse is his boisterous vigor, a vigor which 
in his best work is wisely tempered and admirably harmonized with other 
characteristics. But the effect of many of the “Barrack Room Ballads” 
is that of a rough, sometimes raucous voice, accompanied by a hearty slap 
on the shoulder. Here is informality carried to an extreme, yet how 
salutary the contrast to the versifiers of lotus-land. The homely images, 
the music-hall swing of the metre, the startlingly vivid phrases, the di- 
rectness, the realism, even the occasional vulgarity, combine to convince 
the reader that here at last is the voice of a living man addressed to a 
pulsating world of men. As Tommy Atkins, the typical British soldier, 
turns from the “beefy face an’ grubby ’and” of Chelsea domestics to his 
“neater, sweeter maiden in a cleaner, greener land,” one questions 
whether, after all, the romantic so truly joined to the realistic in this 
poem, “Mandalay,” is not more human than the half-real atmosphere 
of a “Lady Clare.” Even the barbarian genuinely in love is more inter- 
esting and convincing than a porcelain figure of romance. There is no 
“pretty writing” in Kipling and no effeminacy either of style or of senti- 
ment. The worth of manhood, the unsparing condemnation of that man 
without a spiritual country, the ineffectual homunculus who has done 
neither good nor evil, and who therefore belongs neither in heaven nor 
hell—these themes are sung in “Tomlinson” with a vividness and a 
ruggedness which take us back to the days of Robin Hood. And this 
despite the boldly imaginative treatment of the spiritual world, not to 
say the jaunty ivformality of the same. Certainly this is not the draw- 
ing-room atmosphere of Mr. Alfred Tennyson or the peaceful rural at- 
mosphere of Mr. William Wordsworth; and some good people have be- 
come so accustomed to these atmospheres that apparently they gasp to 
find that there is any other poetic atmosphere. But meanwhile that rude 
person, the practical man, actually begins to like “that sort of thing.” 
And, after all, it is a tribute to our humanity that he does. 

Doubtless the practical reader, like all of us, will outgrow his en- 
thusiasm for some of Kipling’s poems; and the author himself has ex- 
cluded one of the most striking, “The Vampire,” from his collected verse. 
But he is a curious person who can “outgrow” the best of Kipling; for 
Kipling gives us, as often as most of the standard poets, “the real thing” 
as opposed to the sham. And this is one of the surest indications of his 
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abiding power. How quick the practical man is to detect sham of any 
sort may be seen in the failure of Whitman to attract any considerable 
number of such readers. Whitman, in spite of his elaborate parade of 
nature and simplicity, was often affected, often insincere. The man who 
insists upon calling an ambulance an “ambulanza” and who imports a 
few French phrases into his productions for no intelligible reason rests 
under suspicion, if he pretends, as Whitman did, to be a true child of 
nature. He is really a kind of prophet in overalls, consciously attitudin- 
izing ; and this sort of thing the ordinary reader does not forgive. “There 
can be little doubt,” says Churton Collins, “that he employed the style 
which he affected to attract attention.” And the same critie adds that 
Whitman possessed the “arts of the astute showman.” Pity ’tis, ’tis true, 
for in his best poems and passagés he escapes these vices; but the fact 
remains that Whitman has not reached the audience that he longed to 
reach. And one suspects that it is his own fault. 

Yet Whitman, by virtue of that portion of his work which is original 
rather than bizarre, may ultimately win a wider public than he has so 
far attracted ; for many poetic sins can be forgiven to the man who blazes 
his mark upon the trees along a new path in the difficult forest of life. 
We have a right to demand that every poet who would escape futility shall 
perform this service. The man of verses must answer the riddle, What 
is life? Woe to him who attempts to evade the issue, by telling an im- 
patient world what is beauty, what is form. Let him add these, as Shake- 
speare does, but let him not substitute. That familiar statement of Ar- 
nold’s, that “the noble and profound application of ideas to life is the 
most essential part of poetic greatness,” reveals at once the eminence of 
such poetic names as Shakespeare, Goethe, Browning. And every now 
and then, even in these days of attention to the machinery of existence, 
to the telephone and the motor-car, some comparatively obscure man is 
dowered with a sudden vision of the meaning of life as distinguished 
from mere existence, of life upon some one of its infinite facets. The 
note of challenge, of defiance to the powers of darkness, and of protest 
against nerveless acquiescence in fate, has perhaps never been better 
sounded than in William Ernest Henley’s poem, “Out of the Night that 
Covers Me.” This is unquestionably one of the most popular lvries of 
the day; but it does not recall Tennyson or the Tennysonian school. 
Those ringing lines of savage, pagan vigor, though admirable in form, 
own a quite different strain. It is hardly too much to prophesy that such 
lines will be cherished long after the productions of the school of honeyed 
sweetness have been multiplied ad nauseam and have been suffered to 
waste their sweetness on the desert air. Henley’s joyous and tremendous 
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climax, “I am the captain of my soul,” thrills the reader, whether practi- 
cal or unpractical, like a trumpet-call. And yet how few poems of this 
strain, poems which reproduce a similar effect even in a much fainter 
fashion, can be found in our representative magazines or in the thin 
volumes of contemporary verse. Surely our living poets have no reason 
to be at ease in Zion. 

Moreover, even if we return to the glorious past of poetry, we find 
that our Spensers and Miltons are in many libraries slowly accumulating 
the dust of the upper shelf. For even the great name of Milton dims 
when subjected to the most practical and severe tests of the modern 
reader. Though it be profanation to whisper it, is not Milton, with all 
his superb genius, deficient in passion and remote in interest of theme 
and treatment? A penetrating critic remarks that Milton’s poetry, 
though it has the magnificence of the finest marble, has also its coldness. 
To the practical man, at least, Milton no longer seems to be readable. 
But Longfellow, often trite and almost always mediocre, comes into his 
own because he has something simple, direct, practical and helpful to 
say about human life. No more instructive parallel could be found to 
make the worshipper of form shed unavailing tears. That “Excelsior” 
and “The Psalm of Life” should hold the boards while even the first book 
of “Paradise Lost” remains unread certainly has its pathetic as well as 
its humorous side. Perhaps the gentle sentimentality of Longfellow in 
such poems as “Excelsior” explains one element of his appeal to the prac- 
tical man, who, however much he may conceal this side of his nature, is 
generally open to a subtle approach; but it explains only one element, 
and that. after all, not a main element, in his works. The fact remains 
that Longfellow dealt with vital themes, even though in an annoyingly 
commonplace fashion, and the shallow tinkle of his bell has drawn many 
sheepish thousands after him. Life, as he assures us with such a lack of 
original or imaginative phraseology, is real and earnest; and Longfellow 
has had his reward. The poet of “The Village Blacksmith” and “The 
Children’s Hour” will never be scorned by the practical man. 

Another interpreter of life may be mentioned who is so far from the 
commonplace and sometimes so near to the obscure that to predict in- 
creasing popularity for him among practical men is perhaps to invite 
ridicule. Yet there are many indications that Browning’s best poetry 
will ultimately win such an audience. In spite of the misguided efforts 
of his friends of clubs and societies, who have determined to throw into 
the limelight his Sordellos and Fifines, his subtle intellect rather than 
his abounding passion and wonderful dramatic sympathy—true Eliza- 
bethan qualities—he is heading straight for the average man. He is 
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being delivered from his friends—something which, in such a case, is 
more important than to be delivered from one’s enemies. One of his most 
recent biographers, Mr. Gilbert K. Chesterton, frankly declares war upon 
the Browning societies and upon all the attempts to prove that Browning 
is what he is not. And within very recent years the committee upon re- 
quirements in English for entrance to our American colleges has placed 
several of his poems on its list. 

That Browning did not rely upon perfection of form is notorious; 
but that he did not care at all for form is a ridiculous as well as a vicious 
perversion of truth; for he was continually inventing new forms, new 
metres and rhythms. Like Shakespeare, however, he was interested first 
of all in life, not in the latest patent polish for verses. But the form 
of such poems as “Andrea del Sarto” needs no defence. Moreover, bet- 
ter than any high priest of form is a Chaucer or a Browning, whose com- 
pelling interest is in his fellow-men. Charles Lamb, it is said, as he 
walked down the crowded Strand, in London, was wont to shed tears 
of pure joy for the privilege of seeing so much humanity. Browning, 
perhaps, was too splendidly masculine to allow the tears; but he, too, 
was that noblest of lovers, the Jover of mankind. 

The real secret of Browning’s poetry, if it may be summed up in any 
formula, is perhaps best expressed by a slight paraphrase of Arnold's 
famous statement concerning Wordsworth: Browning’s poetry is great 
because of the extraordinary power with which Browning feels the joy 
offered to us in the moral struggle of life; and because of the extraor- 
dinary power with which, in case after case, he shows us this joy, and ren- 
ders it so as to make us share it. The term “moral” is, of course, used 
here in its widest significance, as Arnold defined it: “Whatever bears 
upon the question, ‘how to live.” ‘The most notable fact about the fa- 
miliar quotations from Browning is that nearly all of them deal directly 
with this moral struggle of life: 

“Then, welcome each rebuff 


That turns earth’s smoothness rough, 
Each sting that bids nor sit nor stand but go!” 


This sentiment seems to have won its author more readers than anything 
else. The joy in struggle itself, he never tires of assuring us, is the se- 
cret of life; and the methods by which he presents this simple truth are 
original, various, and inspiring—a salutary contrast to Longfellow’s. The 
best of Browning’s poems, contrary to an ill-founded but widespread 
fallacy, are not for a cult but for the average man; they deal directly, 
and, for the most part, with reasonable clearness and simplicity, with 
practical problems of every-day life. Such are “The Last Ride To- 
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gether,” “Up at a Villa, Down in the City,” “Rabbi Ben Ezra,” “Youth 
and Art,” and many a one besides. And Browning stands unique in his 
wonderful ability to depict his characters at some crucial moment of life, 
when, if ever, effort counts and when its effects can be vividly shown. 

One modern poet, on the other hand, enjoys at least a moderate popu- 
larity because of his loving interpretation of the moments of calm in this 
inevitable struggle of existence: Matthew Arnold is our best guide to the 
moods and scenes of twilight and moonlight, and the dew-drenched 
beauty of early dawn. The pictorial element is much stronger in him 
than in Wordsworth, and he probably gains by betraying less of the mysti- 
cal. But both lose by lack of sympathy with the rude, onward jostling 
of the throng. The practical man, therefore, soon turns back to his Kip- 
ling ; and in the future is likely to turn more and more to his Browning. 
He will doubtless never turn, it is true, to “Sordello” or “Fifine at the 
Fair,” or “The Inn Album,” or even to certain monologues in “The Ring 
and the Book”—productions for which no true and discriminating lover 
of Browning can find much that is good to say. But in the enormous 
mass of Browning’s admittedly unequal work the practical man will still 
discover more truly indispensable poems than in Tennyson’s volume— 
more, in fact, than in any other modern English poet. Despite his depth 
of intellect and the impatient rush of emotion which is always at odds 
with it and which sometimes makes the current of his verse somewhat 
confused and turbid—despite this, Browning has no nonsense in him, 
and, however unusual or remote his theme, is surprisingly practical. And 
his unfailing optimism is so familiar as to need no comment. 

In use of realistic imagery and detail, also, Browning far exceeds 
most poets. His admirable little poem, “Confessions,” by no means so 
well known as it deserves to be, is rivalled in these respects by scarcely 
any one save Kipling, who is especially famous for his close approach to 
the apparently unpromising surroundings of practical life. In “Confes- 
sions,” the sick man’s use of his medicine bottles to explain the locality 
and incident of a love affair in his early life is a surprising but success- 
ful experiment which goes to emphasize the originality and infinite sug- 
gestiveness of Browning. This is one of the most directly practical poems 
of optimism ever written. But it is Kipling, after all, who has made 
most frequent and daring use of realistic imagery in his verse. His re- 
cent poem, “The Sons of Martha,” which leaped into popularity almost 
at a single bound, is full of specific references to the homeliest details of 
the toiler’s life. In the following lines, how august and splendid a po- 
etic passage is made out of the achievements of modern engineering on 
railroad and highway, and on the twenty-story steel-frame building: 
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“They [the laborers] say to the mountains, ‘Be ye removed!’ they say to the 
lesser floods, ‘Run dry!’ 

Under their rods are the rocks reproved—they are not afraid of that which is 
high.” 

And it would be difficult to exceed the realism of this denunciation of be- 

lief in providence: 


“They do not preach that their God will rouse them a little before the nuts work 
loose.” 


This is the kind of poetry, if any, which will be heard on the lips of the 
practical man, from mechanic to president of a steel company. And an 
even better illustration is to be found in the joy of a Scotch ship engineer 
over his “purrin’ dynamos”—an affection like that of a mother for her 
child. A new subject this for a poem, surely; but Kipling’s unconven- 
tional genius has given expression to many a hitherto silent affection. 
And this poem, “M’Andrew’s Hymn,” is one of his best and most popu- 
lar productions. There are plenty of new things for the genuine poet 
to sing of, if he be really in contact with his time, as Kipling is. That 
impatient exclamation of M’Andrew’s, “Why don’t poets ¢cll?” contains 
much fruitful suggestion to the scorners of homely detail. No poet has 
come closer to the minutiw of the toiler’s daily life than Kipling, or 
studied them more patiently and sympathetically; and his popularity on 
this side is significant. The “horns of Elfland faintly blowing” should 
not represent all the subjects of verse. Welcome also in their turn are 
clang of hammer or shriek of engine wheels grinding under the brakes. 
Poetic beauty is of many kinds; and the glory of one star is not as the 
glory of another. 

Certainly no shallow pretence, no smooth repetition of orthodox com- 
monplaces, no monastic devotion to form, to phrasing and melody, will 
longer satisfy the demand of the practical reader of verse. And is it not 
becoming increasingly true that to all modern readers thought and pas- 
sion saturated with sanity are as the breath of life? This it is that saves 
Browning from the evil shadow of his poorer productions, that fatal 
penumbra of eclipse into which so many Bowleses and Rogerses have for- 
ever passed. The fact is that the rigid demand for truth in all depart- 
ments of life is showing itself as more and more characteristic of our 
age; and this seems to account for the passing or waning of much verse 
that was formerly considered indispensable. “In Memoriam,” in its rest- 
less though reverent search for verities, its resolute facing of the facts 
in life, its sincerity and freedom from artificiality, its partial freedom 
even from that curiously wrought elaboration, so characteristic of its 
author’s style, is Tennyson’s best work—a poem in which he rises above 
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that intellectual mediocrity which is his chief fault; and to the modern 
reader “In Memoriam” is of more value than “Paradise Lost,” because 
the latter, based upon the old, narrowly orthodox view of the universe, 
is no longer convincing, no longer even tolerable. The best feature of 
the poem is the least orthodox: the original and splendidly vital portrait 
of a resourceful rebel, “with courage never to submit or yield,” a Satan 
who owes but little to the Biblical narrative but who, curiously enough, 
forecasts many a quality of that rebellious and often blasphemous genius, 
Lord Byron. Moreover, even the religious poems of Matthew Arnold, 
mournfully agnostic as they are, prove more satisfying as an interpreta- 
tion of at least some of the facts of life than Milton’s. “Self-Dependence” 
is a call which rings true to-day; and “Resignation,” with its motto, 
“They, believe me, who await 
No gifts from chance, have conquered fate,” 

is not devoid of rich suggestion and inspiration. The throne of truth, 
glorified in some admirable stanzas of Arnold’s “Thyrsis,” is always 
the goal of Victorian quest. “The reader of Arnold’s poetry,” says Mr. 
W. C. Brownell, “never has to say to himself: ‘But it is not true?” And 
to the sense of our own day this is fundamental in poetry as elsewhere.” 

To come back to our starting-point once more, it is the content of 
poetry, its “noble and profound application of ideas to life,” rather than 
a form which is so finical that it “would almost rather sacrifice a mean- 
ing than let two s’s come together,” which recommends poetry to the 
practical reader, and, indeed, to the average reader. The poet like 
Shelley, whose content is so vaporous and ethereal as to escape the ordi- 
nary intellect, the poet who lives in the clouds and frequently even 
forgets whether he has partaken of a gross mortal dinner—this man 
will appeal to the epicure of verse rather than the average palate. 
Nothing can better prove the right of poetry to exist and to minister to 
us than its ability to endure the test of repeated readings, especially 
readings after a long interval of years. Poetry whose chief pleasurable 
element lies in its form will seldom endure this test: instead of grow- 
ing upon one, it gradually loses its hold and falls into “the portion of 
weeds and outworn faces.” The metrical experiments of Tennyson are 
not among his enduring poems; and the cloying melodies of Swinburne 
are often “as rich and purposeless as is the rose.” 

In one of those terrific passages of scorn for which he is famous, 
Carlyle asks: “Where are now the Hengsts and Alarics of our still- 
glowing, still-expanding Europe; who, when their home is grown too 
narrow, will enlist, and like Fire-pillars, guide onwards those super- 
fluous masses of indomitable living Valour; equipped, not now with 
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the battle-axe and war-chariot, but with the steam-engine and plough- 
share? Where are they?—Preserving their Game!” 

When the practical man puts a similar question concerning the 
modern poet, amid the activity and struggle of real life, it will avail 
but little to answer—‘Polishing his verse.” 


Harry T. Baker. 


MOUNT SAN ANTONIO 
BY HERBERT HERON 


Far off—beyond the purple hills, outstanding 
Like strong, unwearied warders of a throne, 
And hued upon their flanks with pearl and amber 
Cast through a sunlit cloud the winds have blown— 


Far off—beyond their hill-guards, dark, embattled— 
The white Sierras hold their court of storms. 

Encrowned with snow they wait; and snow, like ermine, 
Robes the immortal glory of their forms. 


They wait for him to leave his chosen ramparts 
And mingle with the nobles of his realin; 

But still he stands without: shall San Antonio 
Give o’er his post for death to overwhelm ? 


No; they shall wait forever, cold and silent, 
Or howl their woe through day and star-loved night: 
Their monarch enters not their stormy revels, 
But guards the younger valley with his might. 
Yet see! the wind has blown away the cloud-veils ; 
And where but now confusion whirled, the sun, 
Dying upon the west, has thrown his eagles 
Back where his morning journey was begun. 


In jewelled light arise the vivid mountains, 
Snow-dazzled in the lustre of the sky, 
teflecting lucent waves of awful splendor 
To cheer the wandered sun who waits to die. 


With heads aloft they stand in line unbroken, 
While far above the announcing thunders sing: 
Old San Antonio calls his sunset greeting ; 
Back rolls the mountain cry, “Long live the king!” 
Herbert Heron. 





THE PERSIAN SITUATION 
BY EDWIN MAXEY 


THe Iranian Empire is undergoing a crisis, the factors in which are 
well worth a careful study. So far as can be seen, history is about to 
be made in Persia. There is something pathetic about this wreck of the 
ancient and powerful empire of Cyrus and Xerxes. Whatever the cause, 
the fact is that Persia has reached a point where it is out of joint with 
the spirit of the times and its environment. A reconstruction either from 
within or from without is a necessity—the question is one of how, when, 
and by whom? 

Like many other complex situations, the present situation can only 
be understood historically. Yet for present purposes it does not seem 
necessary to go back further than the beginning of the nineteenth 
century in order to enable us to view the present Anglo-Russian agree- 
ment as to Persia in its preper historical perspective. 

Whether England and Russia had begun to cast covetous eyes toward 
Persia before the Napoleonic wars or whether the idea was suggested to 
them by Napoleon’s Egyptian expedition, which revived dreams as to 
Oriental empires, I will leave them to answer. But, in 1801, Ruszia 
appropriated Georgia. As her motives were misunderstood by Persia, the 
latter declared war, as a result of which she was forced to sign the treaty 
of Gulistan, ceding Baku, Daghestan and Shrivan to Russia. This ces- 
sion enabled Russia to “pour oil upon the troubled waters.” It is also 
a matter of record that as early as 1810 the diplomatic struggle between 
England and Russia for supremacy in Persia had begun. For by the 
terms of a treaty of that year between England and Persia, the former 
agreed to pay a subsidy to the latter in return for which she was to 
pursue an anti-Russian policy. This treaty foreshadows a policy, which 
England has since pursued, and with about as poor success, in Afghanis- 
tan. Hirelings are rarely dependable. Hence it is not altogether sur- 
prising to find that in 1834 Persia entered into a treaty with Russia in 
accordance with which she was to pursue an anti-English policy. As a 
reply to this act of perfidy an English fleet took possession of the 
island of Karak in the Persian Gulf. Instead of resorting to shirt-sleeve 
diplomacy in reply, Russia proceeded more leisurely, but nevertheless 
proceeded. In 1846 she gained important commercial privileges in 
Persia, and, lest these privileges might meet the fate of orphan children 
and pine away longing for the sight of the Russian flag, the grant was 
followed by an agreement whereby Russia was permitted to station war- 
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ships at Enzeli and Astrabad. So uniformly successful and pleasant had 
been the “Russian Advance” in this direction that her diplomats began 
to take seriously the Scriptural injunction “ask and ye shall receive.” 
Accordingly, in 1856, they demanded of Persia the occupation of Herat, 
now a part of Afghanistan. 

Upon such a policy on the part of Russia, England could not afford 
to look with indifference. When once Russian politeness and deference 
for the weaker States of Asia had sunk to the low plane of a boorish, 
land-grabbing policy, it was time to call a halt. Some antidote was 
clearly necessary. Nor did England hesitate to conclude that she must 
furnish the antidote. Accordingly the English fleet seized Bender- 
Bushir and other Persian Gulf ports. It may as well be understood, once 
for all, that this was not for the purpose of setting a bad example for 
tussia, but rather to make it abundantly clear that, if the state of health 
of this “sick man” were such that the time had arrived for a clinic, 
English surgeons had not lost all their deftness in using the knife. 
Whether intentionally or not, this seems to have caused a relapse to the 
milder method of commercial concessions and peaceful inter-penetration. 

In 1889 Russia secured -the privilege of establishing insurance and 
transportation companies in Teheran. That there was need of such insti- 
tutions in Persia cannot be disputed, but that the methods of high 
finance usually associated with such concerns was helpful is not equally 
clear, for Persia has since acquired the bonding habit. That there is 
any causal relation between the two facts may be doubtful, and the whole 
thing explained as merely an interesting coincidence. 

The same year that Russia secured the above concessions England 
became commercially minded and allowed her subjects to accept conces- 
sions for the establishing of the Persian Imperial Bank, for the exploita- 
tion of the mineral resources of the empire, and for the construction of 
a railroad from Teheran to Ispahan and Shuster. It may be well to 
state, by way of parenthesis, that at that time it was not definitely 
known that there were no gold mines in Persia. The following year the 
tobacco monopoly was given to an English syndicate for fifty years. 
But the liberality of these concessions caused such a revolt among the 
Chauvinists in Persia that the government was forced to buy off the 
English concessionaires, for which purpose 500,000 pounds was necessary. 
Hence, though the tobacco monopoly “went up in smoke,” the would-be 
monopolists were not left entirely comfortless. 

In 1892 Persia resorted to a foreign loan. This was placed in 
England. In Persia, as in most Oriental States, the key to the control of 
their foreign policies rests in the control of their finances. Up to the 
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end of the last century, this key to Persian politics was held by England. 
But in 1900 she foolishly rejected Persia’s application for an additional 
loan. Whereupon Persia turned to Russia, which readily loaned her 
22,500,000 rubles, for seventy-five years at five per cent., notwithstanding 
the fact that she had to borrow the money thus furnished. Out of the 
proceeds of this loan the English loan of 1892 was paid off. In 1902 
the Russian Bank, which, in this case, is but another name for the 
Russian government, loaned an additional 10,000,000 rubles. Russia now 
has a mortgage on all the Persian customs, and virtually dictates the 
commercial policy of Persia, fifty-six per cent. of whose commerce is 
now with Russia. This blunder was committed by England at about the 
same time that she lost her position of primacy in Eastern Asia. It 
seemed that at that time her foreign policy was in very weak hands, and 
as a result her prestige in Asia suffered all along the line. Nor is 
prestige something to be disregarded in dealing with Asiatic affairs; it 
is a far more valuable asset than western nations are likely to consider 
it. The thing which did most toward regaining for England her lost 
prestige was not an act of her own but of her rivals—the persistent 
retreat of Russia before the armies of the Mikado. Had this fact 
been properly utilized by England, the prestige of Russia in Persia might 
have easily been reduced to a minimum. 

Had a treaty between Great Britain and Russia, containing provisions 
similar to those of the recent one, been entered into ten years ago it would 
have surprised no one, because at that time it did not occur to any 
one to refuse to yield to Russian pretensions, however unreasonable they 
might be. Her prestige in diplomacy and the mistaken ideas as to her 
strength were such that no one stopped long to wonder when another 
nation was either outwitted or overawed by Russia. As yielding seemed 
to be the only alternative to being crushed, it had become quite the 
fashion to yield to her. So that when a suggestion was made by her, 
whether to a tribe in Central Asia, to China, Japan, France, or England, 
that suggestion had the force of a command, and, whether it was “fours 
right about face,” or “to the rear, march!” it was obeyed automatically. 
This magic spell which the mystery as to her strength had cast over the 
nations was not broken until she gave to Japan the order “shoulder 
arms.” Her prestige then melted away like a honeycombed iceberg 
hefore a tropical sun. Since then, even amorphous, unwieldy, uncrys- 
tallized China has boldly ventured to “read the riot act” to her. 

In view of the change which the last four years have witnessed, it is 
most surprising that England should have permitted herself to have 
been drawn into an agreement out of which she gets so little, and out 
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of which Russia gets practically everything to which she had the slightest 
claim. What England gets which she did not already possess, is not 
evident from a perusal of the treaty. The three great commercial centers 
of Persia are all recognized as being within the Russian sphere of 
influence. This sphere is extended so far southward as to control practi- 
cally all of the great trade routes across Persia. It also includes the 
greater portion of Persian territory which is productive, while the British 
sphere is comparatively barren. Included within the sphere allotted to 
Russia are cities in which the English commercial interests are far 
greater than are those of Russia, e. g., Ispahan and Yezd, the third and 
fourth cities in Persia. With the latter, Russia has no commercial con- 
nection whatever, and Isaphan is the terminus of the Lynch road, which 
is supported by British capital. They are also as far from the Russian as 
from the Indian border, and considerably farther than they are from the 
Persian Gulf. Hence it is passing strange why, if they were not included 
in the British sphere, they should not at least have been included in the 
neutral zone. 

Hitherto, England has always shown a keen appreciation of the 
importance of trade routes. In fact, nearly all of her territorial expansion 
has been influenced very largely by this one consideration. She has 
succeeded in placing herself in commanding positions across more of the 
world’s great highways of commerce than have all of the other European 
nations combined. Why, then, she should have permitted herself to be 
outwitted with reference to a subject which has hitherto been her spec- 
ialty, is a problem which perplexes the mind and makes us wonder if 
perchance a quid pro quo has been received from another direction. This 
is not an age in which we expect to find a nation wantonly sacrificing 
commercial interests. Territory is not so much coveted as are markets. 
The dreams of military glory serve merely for diversion, while the 
struggle for commercial advantage is a part of the real business, of the 
very life of nations. With commercial competition at fever heat, it is 
not the part of wisdom to concede to your rival a sphere from which 
he may and probably will exclude your goods as soon as he has sufficiently 
established himself within that sphere to warrant his exercising exclusive 
control. I say that it is not wise to do this unless either forced to do so 
or unless a sufficient equivalent is received. But in this case our per- 
plexity arises from our failing to find either a compelling force or a 
compensatory gift. 

If some decided strategic advantage were gained by England it might 
be considered an equivalent for sacrificing her claim to control over the 
trade routes of at least the southern half of Persia—a claim which, how- 
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ever groundless it might be as against Persia, was good as against Russia. 
But we look in vain for any strategic advantage gained by England. 
True, Russia agrees not to interfere with British supremacy in South- 
western Persia. Yet this right she already possessed as against Russia— 
and the treaty binds no one else. It will be noticed that. the treaty 
nowhere concedes to England individual control over the Persian Gulf. 
By far the greater part of the Persian Gulf littoral is in the neutral zone. 
Hence, the question of English supremacy over the Persian Gulf is, so 
far as the treaty is concerned, left to the future. Not only does England 
fail to gain by the treaty a recognition of her strategic position on the 
Persian Gulf, but her position is rendered considerably less secure than 
before the treaty was signed. For, as a result of the treaty, Russia, 
whose liking for warm water is one of her strongest national instincts, 
is brought five hundred miles nearer to the Persian Gulf than she was 
before. In other words, the seven hundred miles which separated Russia 
from the Persian Gulf have, with the consent of her rival, been reduced to 
two hundred miles. England no longer has any right to object should 
Russia construct a railway or railways which would carry her troops to 
a point from which one week’s forced marching would bring them to the 
Persian Gulf. 

It is not outside the reali of possibilities that the very liberal con- 
cessions made by England are intended as a means of permitting Russia 
and Germany to antagonize each other over Northeastern Persia and 
Asia Minor. The concession for the Bagdad Railway has brought Ger- 
many into the field as a competitor not only for trade in Asia Minor and 
Persia, but as an aspirant for political domination in the part of Persia 
to the north of the Persian Gulf. Just how strong a hold Germany 
already has is difficult to estimate. Yet it may be considered by England 
as sufficient to warrant her in playing the two rivals against each other, 
and in that way saving her own energies for other work. This, however, 
would be a confession of weakness, as it would be a resort to the tactics 
so familiar in the hands of Turkey and China, and would be almost fatal 
to her prestige in Persia, and, in fact, throughout Asia. To the Oriental 
nations, the making of concessions are rarely interpreted as an evidence 
of liberality or statesmanship, but rather as an unmistakable evidence 
of weakness and fear. Nor is the tendency to measure strength by suc- 
cess confined to the Orient, though perhaps more pronounced there than 
elsewhere. It is also characteristic of the weak to despise weakness and 
worship strength. 

There is another supposition which may possibly enable us to account 
for the fact that Russia secured the lion’s share in this treaty-——it is 
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this: England may have considered that she could well afford to be 
liberal with Russia in Persia in order to detach her from Germany, and 
thus completely isolate the latter in Europe. That is, the present treaty 
may be looked at not as an isolated agreement, but as one of a series which 
England has entered into in the last five years, the purpose of which has 
been the isolation of Germany. In other words, the exigencies of Europ- 
ean, rather than Asiatic, politics may have furnished the motive. Looked 
at from this point of view, Russia’s weakness was a help rather than a 
hindrance, as it is now considered safe to strengthen her, and, from the 
standpoint of the preservation of the balance of power in Europe, it 
is desirable to strengthen her. This is probably the explanation. 

Yet, to my mind, no one or all of the above reasons are sufficient to 
warrant the concessions made by England. I cannot justify them from 
the standpoint of British interests, and am forced to deprecate them 
when considered from: the larger standpoint of their bearing upon the 
advancement of the world’s civilization. For no one, who is at all fa- 
miliar with what England and Russia have done toward promoting liberty 
and progress in the lands over which they have extended their influence 
can reach the conclusion that the highest interests of mankind would be 
benefited by an increase of Russian, at the expense of English, spheres 
of influence, or by Russian rather than English control of trade routes. 

But whatever may be our judgment as to the effect of the treaty upon 
the interests of the parties to it, there can be little doubt that it marks 
the doom of Persia. For some time the territorial integrity of Persia, 
like that of Turkey, has rested upon dissensions among her protectors. To 
use a figure of speech, while there was a strong repulsion between the 
upper and the nether millstones, Persia was comparatively safe, but now 
that repulsion has given way to an opposite force, the pulverizing process 
is reasonably sure to take place—in fact, it is already taking place. 

The immediate cause for the present outbreak and dethronement of 
the Shah, Mohammed Ali, is the failure of the Shah to respect the terms 
of the constitution which he had granted. He persisted in regarding the 
Medijliss, or parliament, which had been established under the constitu- 
tion, as a mere puppet. This treatment was resented by the Medjliss, and 
it seems to have better backing than the Shah. The wave of democracy 
now sweeping over the world has affected the ideas of a considerable 
portion of the Persian people. True, very few of them have any clear 
conception of what parliamentary government means, but yet they want 
parliamentary government. 

Among the champions of a parliament and a constitution are the 
Bakhtiari. And this is an important fact. Not because they are more 
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enlightened than the other tribes, but because they include the only real 
soldiers in Persia. Without soldiers, the reactionary element represented 
by the late Shah, stands no chance. The rule of Mohammed Ali has 
therefore become impossible, because he does not command the good will 
of his subjects, and does not control the physical force necessary to rule 
them against their will. An idea of his breadth of mind and fitness to 
rule a modern State can be formed from the following rescript to reac- 
tionary Moslem priests: “Now that you have declared that the establish- 
ment of a Medjliss is contrary to the laws of Islam and therefore have 
pronounced it to be unlawful, and now that the Mollahs in the provinces 
have by letter and telegrams pronounced it to be unlawful, we have, 
this being the case, changed our mind and shall never again mention the 
name of such an institution.” 

But the disposition of Mohammed Ali is but a step in the solution of 
the problem. To construct a government capable of rendering the service 
which a government should render is a much more difficult matter. To 
all appearances, the outlook is not at all encouraging. A wide diffusion 
of intelligence is the prerequisite to the successful working of any form 
of popular government. Yet in Persia the great mass of people are 
uneducated and ignorant. The empire is practically without a school 
system worthy of the name. The education of all but a very few of the 
people consists in being taught to read the Koran. It is very doubtful 
if any system of education controlled by priests will ever fit a people for 
the management of their political institutions. 

Not only are the masses ignorant, they lack interest in political 
affairs. A large percentage of them are wanting in national spirit. They 
do not feel that the welfare of the people of another section of the empire 
is a matter of any consequence to them. This indifference to the fate of 
their fellow citizens in other parts of the State has become a habit of 
thought, and, like all other habits, cannot be changed in a day. Until 
a political consciousness, which lies at the basis of all patriotism, can be 
developed, it is useless to hope for any scheme of popular government to 
work successfully. The successful working of any democratic form of 
government requires not only an intelligent comprehension of its nature 
and importance, but also a degree of sacrifice which will never be made 
by a people who do not feel that the welfare of each part of the State 
is a matter of concern to every other part. One might as well expect a 
Hottentot to run a steam engine successfully, as to expect a people to 
operate successfully governmental machinery of whose nature and possi- 
bilities they are ignorant. It is likewise useless to expect co-operation 
where there is not a sense of unity. 
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That the appreciation of representative institutions has not taken 
very deep root in the Persian mind may be judged from the fact that 
while the constitution provided for a National Council of one hundred 
and fifty-six members, and allotted thirty of these to Teheran, there were 
in that body but one hundred and eleven members, fifty-two of whom were 
from Teheran. Such a packed assembly would not be tolerated by a 
people alive to their political rights and the meaning of constitutional 
government. Constitutions, as a guarantee of popular rights, get their 
meaning not from the incident of their existence, but from the fact of 
their observance. 

Bad government has been of such long duration in Persia that it has 
left its imprint upon several phases of Persian life. This is particularly 
noticeable in regard to the industrial life. One of the prime necessities 
to economic progress is a development of means of communication. The 
road-builder is the advance agent of prosperity. Hence, the opening and 
keeping open of the “King’s highway” should be one of the first cares 
of a State. Yet so little attention has been given this subject by the 
Persian government that there are not a dozen good wagon roads in 
Persia, and the caravan routes are, except in a very few cases, merely 
trails. And it is an astonishing fact that although Persia is one of the 
oldest civilized States, a State of 628,000 square miles area and nine mil- 
lion population, she has but six miles of railway. Though the States of 
the Western Hemisphere have a civilization less than one tenth as old, 
there is not one of them with which, in this respect, Persia does not suffer 
by comparison. When we recall the importance of good roads to the polit- 
ical as well as the economic life of a nation, we begin to get some idea of 
the inefficiency and shortsightedness of the Persian government. The 
framers of the new constitution for Persia would do well to copy into that 
instrument the provisions in the Constitution of the United States in 
regard to establishing post roads. 

The effects of a lack of roads and a primitive system of taxation are 
clearly seen in the statistics of Persian commerce. Though Persia has 
an area of 628,000 square miles and nine million people, her exports 
are but equal to those of the Hawaiian Islands, which have an area of 
6,449 square miles and a population of less than two hundred thousand, 
or but a trifle over one per cent. of the area, and two per cent. of the 
population of Persia. The total foreign commerce of Persia is practically 
the same as that of Porto Rico, which has but a trifle over one half of one 
per cent. as great an area, and it is only within the past ten years that the 
productive powers of Porto Rico have shown a normal development. 
Other comparisons might be made, but it would simply furnish cumu- 
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lative evidence, which is not required except upon doubtful 
propositions. 

The police and judicial systems of Persia have become so hopelessly 
bad that they no longer furnish an adequate protection to life and 
property. When a government fails in this primary function for which 
governments are established, a crisis has been reached, some decisive 
action is imperative; because it is not simply the lives and property of 
Persians which are endangered, but those of foreigners as well. It is 
useless to consider a State as an isolated unit. The development of 
communication between the different parts of the world and the advantage 
to be derived from international commerce have rendered intercourse be- 
tween States inevitable. National isolation is therefore out of the ques- 
tion—a State must be considered as a part of the world about it. 

Whether or not there is sufficient vitality in the Persian nation to 
establish a government which will fulfill its duty to its own citizens 
and the obligations which it owes to other States is a question which 
time alone can answer. But too much time cannot be allotted for the 
purpose. Over-delay will mean interference from the outside, which 
Persia is helpless to prevent. Not only are her finances in such shape as 
to make it impossible for her to offer effective resistance, but her 
people seem to have lost their soldierly instincts. This is well illustrated 
by a recent military episode in Teheran. The Nationalist party suspected 
the Shah of contemplating a coup d’état, and threw into Teheran 10,000 
armed men to forestall the move. These entrenched themselves in and 
about the Mosque of Sipahsalar, and began a vigorous and determined 
bombardment of the Imperial army with written threats, which was 
promptly returned in kind. Then both armies hastened messages to 
the Legations, urging them to interfere and prevent bloodshed. 

It is reasonably safe to conclude that Persia is not at present prepared 
for parliamentary government except in homeopathic doses. The wave of 
democracy which is leaving no shores unlashed has caused an unrest 
in Persia, but has not supplied the people with the ability to create 
institutions fitted to meet the demands of modern life. The fact that 
the Persian people have submitted for more than a century to the rule 
of the Kajar dynasty, which was a foreign dynasty, and that when 
finally the revolution against it came it was not of Persian origin, 
but “made in Russia,” is tolerably conclusive evidence that Persia has 
neither the spirit nor the determination to regenerate its political insti- 
tutions. 

As the disorders are now mainly confined to the northern part, i. e., 
within the Russian sphere of influence, what is reasonably sure to happen 
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is that Russia will feel compelled to interfere to put down the revolution 
of her own making, and leave a sufficient number of troops there to 
prevent a recurrence of the disorders, until such time as disorders are 
necessary to serve the purposes of Russia. In the meantime, she will com- 
plete her control over Persian finances. Persia’s extremity seems to be 
Russia’s opportunity. At present there appears to be no escape from 
this partial solution of the question—Persia is too weak to offer effective 
resistance, and the chances of international complications with other 
powers are not great enough to deter Russia. 
Edwin Macey. 


WITCHERY 
BY MADISON CAWEIN 


SHE walks the woods, when evening falls, 
With spirits of the winds and leaves; 
And to her side the soul she calls 
Of every flower she perceives. 


She walks with introspective eyes 
That see not as the eyes of man, 

But with the dream that in them lies, 
And which no outward eyes may scan. 


She sits among the sunset hills, 
Or trails a silken skirt of breeze, 
Then with the voice of whippoorwills 
Summons the twilight to the trees. 


She blows the glowworm lamps a-glare, 
And hangs them by each way like eyes; 
Then, mid the blossoms, everywhere 
She rocks to sleep the butterflies. 


She calls the red fox from his den, 

And, hollowing to her mouth one hand, 
Halloos the owlets in the glen, 

And hoots awake the purple land. 


She claps a nightcap of the dew 
On every rosy clover-head ; 

And on the lily, pale of hue, 
She slips a gown while still in bed. 
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With kisses cool of drowsy mist 

She thrills each wildflower’s heart with June; 
And, whispering gold and amethyst, 

Sighs legends to them of the moon. 


She bids the black bat forth, to be 
The courier of her darker moods; 
She mounts the moon-imp, Mystery, 
And speeds him wildly through the woods. 


She crowds with ghosts the forest walks ; 
And with the wind’s dim words invokes 
The spirit that forever talks 
Unto the congregated oaks. 


She leans above the flying stream: 
Her starry gaze commands it stay: 
And in its lucid deeps a dream 
Takes shape and glimmers on its way. 


She rests upon the lichened stone, 

Her moonbeam hair spread bright around: 
And in the darkness, one by one, 

The unborn flowers break the ground. 


She lays her mouth, like some sweet ,word, 
Against the wild-bird’s nest that swings: 

And in the speckled egg, that heard, 

' The young bird stirs its wings and sings. 


In her all dreams find permanence ; 
All mysteries that trance the soul: 

And substance, that evades the sense, 
Through her wood-magic is made whole. 


Oh, she is lovelier than she seems, 
To any one whose soul may see: 
But only they who walk with dreams 
Shall meet with her and know ’tis she. 


Madison Cawein. 





RECOGNITION 
BY F. V. KEYS 


THEY were sitting alone together, in the twilight. 

In the deep leather chair which was his by tacit consent, he rested at 
ease in front of the windows, wide open on to the garden. She sat a 
yard or two away, turned toward the room, in the low chair she was in 
the habit of drawing up to the lamp in the winter evenings, to finish, 
in a rapid hour’s work, the day’s sewing, and then to a book or writing 
letters. She seemed fond of writing letters. Perhaps when engaged 
on something else she would suddenly rise and fetch her writing-desk 
and fill several pages with close writing, as absorbing to her as when some 
topic broached in conversation lit in her a sort of fierce earnestness which 
disconcerted strangers. At present, in the twilight, she too was doing 
nothing. 

Framed before him in the window, the garden stretched its lawn 
to the brick wall, topped by the lilacs of the gardens beyond, above which 
a row of young poplars lifted their sparse foliage. The roof line of the 
next street was just visible against the solemn blue of the eastern sky. 
It was late May. The air as it came into the room carried the smell of 
fresh grass under the dew, of hawthorn, and late wall-flowers. It was 
difficult to distinguish these several fragrances, for hardly a breath of 
wind stirred, and in the stillness of evening all exhalations dissolved 
into a general sweetness. Still, every now and then he could perceive, 
quite clearly, the wall-flower. He was particularly fond of it. Soon it 
would be past its bloom, and he should not have its perfume here in the 
evening for another whole year. Spring itself was nearly over. For that 
too he should have to wait another year. It was a long time. A spring 
evening, like this, satisfied one. 

There was only one sound out of doors—the rare breeze left even the 
poplars silent—and none at all within. They had dined earlier than 
usual to accommodate some departing guests, conventional people, well 
enough for an hour’s chat, but wearisome for a whole day’s commerce. 
He scarcely realized till this moment how glad he was to be rid of them: 
what a relief the quiet was, and the absence of strangers! They had the 
whole house to themselves. The children were visiting with friends over- 
night, and the servants she had sent into the country for some spring 
delicacy. Outside, a few bird-notes came from the trees. Thrush and 
blackbird fluted infinitely low; occesionally a starling piped a silver note. 
It grew softer as the twilight thickened. . . . 
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Yes, it certainly was pleasant to compose oneself thus at the fall of 
day, with nothing to impinge upon one’s musings. He wondered why 
he did not do so oftener. There was something indescribably soothing, 
re-assuring, in the stillness, the familiarity of it all: the room about 
him, the garden there, which was his own, and the idea of the town 
beyond, the scene of his work, and his successes. The big world and 
the incognizable future seemed quite friendly to a man in such a nest, 
with his wife beside him. For she too had grown familiar to him as 
a sister, almost as a mother. He could count on her. Suppose now, 
to-morrow, some one should question the soundness of his methods and 
theory, and the world should turn against him—a man who commits 
himself to the written word may be arming a secret enemy in the anti- 
podes: well, she would be for him. Of course, it was a purely hypo- 
thetical case: still, it was gratifying to feel that, even in an imaginary 
crisis, he could rely upon her. . . . 

Indeed it had not always been so. For upon the first idyl of their 
union had followed brusquely that stormy period. He could think of it 
now—this evening—without harshness; it seemed so long ago, and they 
two different creatures. There were still occasional disagreements, but 
quite ordinary ones, which occasioned not the least dismay. At first he 
had felt both dismay and a deep resentment. How distinctly he could 
even now bring to mind the day the first tempest broke, and the estrange- 
ment that followed it! . . . Just when did the breach close? He 
could not define the precise day, or even year; a year after all is such 
a little matter, when you have lived nearly twenty of them together. 
They must have come together again gradually, by a sort of natural 
process of growth, insensibly—unconsciously, in fact. What the Germans 
call Naturlangsamkeit. Yes, that was it: Nature did it. If you only 
will leave things to nature, she will accomplish almost anything. There 
were the children; and his work, in which she always took a fine, intelli- 
gent, almost masculine interest. He had always encouraged her in this. 
Still, it was certainly a slow process. She was very moody. Frequently 
she acted like a quite ordinary woman, belying his discernment of her. 
Then she was difficult to live with. She would look at him, sometimes, 
as if he was a stranger. That was an inhuman thing for a wife to do to 
a husband. But he had never told her so. . . 

No doubt one did incur certain risks in making a foreign mar- 
ae 

Yet the most intimate friend she had, the one she called in her own 
tongue the Little Sister, was a country-woman of his. Those two got 
on marvellously well together. They were both superior women, but the 
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other had more practical sense, except for her absurd way of humoring 
Astrid. He too humored her; but then the doctor had cautioned him 
about her heart: her mother had died of some such weakness. . . . It 
was a great anxiety to have a delicate wife. . . . Not that one would 
know it to look at her, or see her work. She was never idle. Not fussy 
though, for nothing engrossed her, except occasionally a book, and her 
letters. Any other matter she could always break off, to romp with the 
children. It was not dignified, but it made them love her terribly. 
Their friends always wanted to come home with them to play, instead of 
choosing their own homes, and the children themselves were more eager 
for it. It made more noise than need be, but he never interfered in her 
ways with the children. That once, she was so violent! . . . How was 
it she had never quarreled with the Little Sister? It was not because 
they thought alike on all things. But Astrid never became violent in 
discussion with the Little Sister as she would with him—that was what 
made them give up arguing. These two shared an understanding that 
had nothing to do with the things they argued about. The Little Sister 
was a brilliant woman. The evenings she and Astrid arranged together 
were always successful. And they enjoyed them themselves. So did he, 
though he could dispense with the dancing that they usually wound up 
with. The Little Sister said to him: “Let the children dance!” Once 
the President, who was seventy-five, stood up to a Quadrille. Yes, they 
were successful evenings. But the other evenings, when there were no 
guests, were agreeable, too. Sometimes Astrid and the Little Sister sat 
and sewed, while he read aloud; or they wrote letters, and scarcely ut- 
tered a word: but there was harmony in the room. . . . It was a pity 
the Little Sister lived so distant; they saw her, especially of late, so 
seldom. It was a real pleasure to anticipate her arrival—true enough, it 
was to-morrow they expected her, for a long visit. The guest-chamber 
had been prepared, since yesterday (he enjoyed and noted all such domes- 
tic details). It was for her Astrid had been so careful to spray the rose- 
bushes all month. . . . Curious how some natures let duty depend on 
inclination. . . . She would be with them in the rose-season. They 
would probably breakfast and drink tea in the garden. It was a healthy 
fashion—good for the children; on the whole, he was glad Astrid had 
introduced it. If only, in the evenings, they might have had again 
the nightingale that had built its nest last year in the elm in the next 
garden! How its song used to beat the air, in the moonlight . . . till 
they met, Astrid’s thoughts would be full of the Little Sister. She was 


probably thinking of her now, she was so still. . . . 
* * * * * 
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Suddenly, into his general sense of ease, there entered a new element. 
His perception of it was so clear, that it almost seemed to have a presence. 
Yet it did not come like a stranger: on the contrary, it was as the dis- 
covery of something always there, only just eluding one’s consciousness— 
something inexpressibly intimate, adorably familiar, the secret life of 
things about him momentarily apprehended. It was at once acute and 
pervasive—expanding the heart in his breast with a strange tenderness, 
mingling with his grateful sense of the quiet and deepening it, blending 
with the faint languor stealing over him and refining its luxury. As at 
the touch of a magic finger, the tortuous shell of life opened and showed 
the core mellow, a centre of consummate peace. Even inanimate things 
seemed instinct with benignant intention. And not less so the human 
presence there beside him. 

1% * * * * 

Unheralded in its approach, the presence passed hardly less unawares ; 
but even as he noted its flight, he marked it as memorable. Had she too 
been subject to the spell? He turned his head and looked at her, and in 
the soft colorless light he saw her distinctly. 

Her head was bent slightly over her bosom, and her hands were 
folded in her lap. They were beautiful hands. Even in girlhood they 
suggested the woman’s, shapely, firm, accomplished in the discharge of 
many things. Her face was profoundly grave, her gaze sealed with ab- 
straction. Even as he looked, her plain features became suffused with a 
slow, an immense tenderness. Such might be the countenance of one who, 
brooding on a mountain peak at approach of darkness, had caught in the 
silence the accent of a loved voice. Was this his wife? or the woman to 
the girl he had loved? . . . 

Evening drew her grey wings closer about him. Shadows deepened in 
the room. A breeze passed like an arrow through the poplar-crowns, 
clashing their delicate cymbals. The birds were mute. 

He sighed uneasily, and shifted his position instinctively, as if to 
regain the poise of mind, so exquisite, he owned an instant before. A 
subtle motion had touched the balance, and unsettled it by a hair’s 
breadth. 

What was it? Compunction? There was no cause for it. Did not 
the very present sanction his course, if it was not pedantry to talk of 
sanction? Was he not successful—and in no mere material sense; were 
they not a firm, compact family, entrenched here in this modest nook of 
property, offering a solid front to be reckoned with by either friend or 
foe? It was what, in the beginning, he had in secret looked forward 
to as the consummation of his earthly ambitions—ambitions he was care- 
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ful should not compromise his interests in a possible hereafter. To build 
up a background, to strike root deep in his destined environment, to make 
a comely human place for himself, which he should share with wife and 
children, with friends and disciples—that had been his first youth’s ideal, 
before his nature had been tampered with by impudent intruders. He had 
been a thoughtful, forward-looking boy. . . . 

For a time, as a young man, he had had other thoughts, another sort 
of hope; but, that, as he fortunately saw in time, was merely a substitution. 
He strove to remember more precisely. It was about the time he first 
met Astrid. He was abroad, and had caught the tone of the youngsters 
he was living with. They were all, in some form or other, revolutionaries 
—or reformers. And no wonder. The abuses they were banded against 
were glaring. No honest man could face them and not see them, nor see- 
ing, refuse to combat. They had noisy meetings, late nights; resolutions 
invariably were passed before they separated. A few women sometimes 
came in—the right of the sex to work in the cause was one of their shib- 
boleths. He remembered now it was chiefly in discussing these meetings 
that he had fallen into the way of seeing a good deal of her. She was 
independent, a free nature—that was what fascinated him. Unlike the 
others, she would be bound by no expressed rule, conventional or revolu- 
tionary. She would give up a dance to attend a debate, or she would 
miss a meeting for a concert. She seemed nothing but impulse, and yet 
there was a consistency too in all her actions. Wherever she was, she was 
liked. He delighted in her popularity, even shared, for a time, her own 
undiscriminating enjoyment of it. He would have her exactly as she 
was. It was not till they were engaged (the word, he remembered, in 
any language sounded to them grotesquely inadequate) that he began 
gradually to form her. She was strangely amenable. In view of what 
followed, it had almost appeared to him there was something not quite 
honest, something feline, in her sensitiveness to his mere suggestion, nay 
even to his unexpressed preferences. She read, at his hint, his favorite 
authors, and would quote them with astounding fluency and appositeness. 
When asked to sing, she would choose his favorite composers. Her man- 
ner became quieter, more reserved, dignified; her very apparel seemed to 
consult his nicest predilections. Everything about her was harmonious, 
gratifying... . 

And so it was when they returned together, for a while. She had a 
way with his kinsfolk that disarmed criticism. But in her own criticism, 
expressed in private to himself, she was tactless, to say the least. That 
was where it began. She perceived too many unsightly things in the 
constitution of his country and its people, and expressed herself with a 
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horrible directness that made him an accessory to the indictment. She 
should have remembered he was no foreigner. He recalled her eyes of 
astonishment when he warningly reminded her she was one, hence inevi- 
tably out of touch with his nation. This she denied, vehemently alleging 
her enthusiasm for its real greatness. But he could read her case clearly 
by his own experience. Abroad he had become, quite naturally, a radical ; 
but at home, on deliberation, he found he could not, with conviction, be 
anything but a liberal. It occurred to him, indeed, that she had been a 
radical at home, too. It gave him some uneasiness, till he found an 
answer: all things are relative, and a radical in her country stood to the 
rest of the community just about as a liberal did to the rest of the parties 
at home. There he was safe on the solid ground of things as they are, and 
could smile down her protest that for her radicalism meant an attitude 
toward the absolute, not before one’s contemporaries. This criticising, 
this foolish talk of the absolute, how worthless and disquieting it all was! 
The real danger of indulging in criticism at all was that so few know 
where to stop: presently, having dissected everything, they find them- 
selves, figuratively, in the mire, airless, gasping, a useless and unseemly 
spectacle. He insisted rather: “Leave things to Nature. She has 
brought us this far, and will do the rest: meantime she lets you live out 
your own little life in peace and quiet.” Why should he presume to make 
humanity move? Astrid herself there, what did she succeed in doing 
beyond worrying him, her husband, robbing him of that centre of quiet 
which he knew he needed if he was to do his best work? She talked to him 
about principle. Principle! She had none—it was her mere nature she 
was following in her perpetual restless opposition to convention. She 
objected that she had a right to her nature; well then, so had he, and his 
nature, without Tradition, Principle crystallized in Convention, and the 
whole torch-bearing body-guard of sanctioned virtues, was a dark and 
terrifying enigma, whose dominion he rightly and reasonably sought to 
limit and control. For this nature he was not responsible; for what he 
did with it, he felt he was. He had been brought up to feel that, from his 
earliest years, had been trained, too (he was grateful for it) to feel his 
safety in the broad open road where the great throng of his party walked 
assured, in view of immemorial guide-posts pointing the direction and 
moderating the pace. He thanked the disposing powers that he had not 
been left to step into society at haphazard. With a sort of humble pride 
he had accepted the possession of what he was fond of calling a Point 
of View, fashioned for him by careful intelligence acting upon experience 
for generations before he saw the light, pliable indeed, yet firm enough 
to resist too crude a handling. That time he was abroad, he had not 
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really dreamed of altering it radically; he had just, by playing at being 
other than he was, proved its authority. At least now he was certain 
that this was the case, all that while he fancied that he was free in his 
thoughts. He distinctly remembered the sort of half amused dismay 
that would suddenly tweak him during some boisterous sally out into the 
plain of Question, with those foreign associates shouldering and shouting 
beside him—or with Astrid looking into his eyes. It was not a twinge 
only when, later, he walked the silent streets alone, and sat down in his 
lodgings with only the Point of View for a companion. Then he had 
thoughts, and something, somewhere, whispered “sacrilege” . . . Yes, 
certainly, it was all only pretence—although he was honest enough, his 
heart was never really in it. All along he knew where he belonged. He 
would never have forgotten it, had it not been for the strange country, 
the strange friends (friends!) ; the strange love, Astrid. Of all that 
time, she was the sole survival. . . . 

He had never thought of it just so, before. He was so glad to be 
away, immeasurably far, from all that—and she? Was it possible she 
should regret it? Did she feel as solitary, as intolerably lonely, here and 
now, as he felt when he companioned his thoughts with these phantoms 
of long ago? What a strange experience to put yourself, without reserve, 
in the place of another, particularly of someone quite near to you! It 
was ghostly, almost ghastly. But surely unnecessary, in this case. Had 
she not children, moreover? A son almost up to her shoulder; and 
mothers are notoriously content in such cases. . . 

He stiffened his shoulders against the chair-back, and moved his neck 
within the collar band, like a man who would breathe more freely. Why 
should his thoughts drive so down this single channel of memory ! 

He was about to move definitely, utter something, when the image of 
her in their first faint approaches, tentative yearnings, suddenly re- 
turned upon him, as it were smiting him with its vehement protest of 
reality as against the phantom-memory he would make of it. She liter- 
ally moved, spoke, lived before him. Heavens, how he did love her—no, 
rather how adorable she was! What an almost incredible modesty was 
hers in the universal commendation, applause, affection tendered her! 
First for her talents, and then for her way of taking them—her open 
delight in the delight she caused, as free as a child’s, and like a child’s 
her gratitude. Then her unforced retirement to the ordinary duties, 
the routine of her studies—her unconsciousness of being still an 
object of interest, her accesses of girlish shyness when such in- 
terest was forced upon her notice; her delicate free grace in coming 
and going, her nature expanding in the warmth of the general 
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approval; and all the while the inner chamber of her bosom remained 
closed, sealed from even the breath of the tumultuous popular voice 
commending her. She stood upon the threshold of life, with a sort 
of inward smile upon her features, without misgiving of the path open- 
ing before her—some called it a career. Of her various gifts there was 
the one that obscured the rest in its capacity to satisfy men’s hunger for 
enjoyment: she could act. The discovery (how real it still was to him!) 
was made almost by chance, and so had the greater splendor. Her ex- 
traordinary simplicity of nature, together with a flexible mind enriched 
by her studies, would lead her to hitherto unexampled interpretations of 
character: so argued those believing themselves to be disinterested—men 
safely harnessed to life-companions, and unattached loquacious persons of 
her own sex. They professed to see a new era opening for the art, under 
her patronage of it. It was at this juncture he took alarm. If he would 
win her, it must be quickly, or she would be snatched beyond his reach. 
Here too she was guileless, unconscious of man’s plotting or nature’s con- 
triving. Some wondered whether she knew what a gift she possessed. 
Her serenity seemed to them inexplicable. He, and one or two others, 
understood it. She had not yet been confronted with the riddle of the 
Sphinx. She still was ignorant of the fact that the world did not lock 
all its gifts in a single hand: that to choose the one, meant, as things now 
obtain, irrevocably to forego the other. She did not know that the day— 
it was really evening, just after sunset—that she first permitted herself 
to look at him, shaped her whole life into something as different as pos- 
sible from what it might be. Nature in her was merciless, and man— 
even he himself—knew no ruth. Knowing what she did not know—her 
sacrifice—he took her; and when she began to perceive, he hid behind a 
furious blaming of her his own rage and terror at being detected. Yet 
God would remember how easy had been the betrayal, how nearly uncon- 
scious the masking of his own nature! Her very belief in him seemed 
to cover, like a rich mantle, the nakedness of his own disbelief, and his 
spirit had felt no shrinking in assuming it. In her presence he was all 
fire and ideality—expansive, humble, brave; union was the entrance to 
a freedom and fulness of life hitherto and ever unattainable by either 
alone. And on the other hand, how abnormally acute his vision for all 
the sordid and odious accessories clinging like mire to the alternative to 
which her singular gift and the egoism of others were pressing her! For 
they, too, would possess her, in their fashion, as completely as he would; 
but they launched their desires under the shield of Art, more bland a 
covert than the name of Husband. But she alone would be exposed to 
the calculating managerial stare; the equivocal plaudits of a multitude 
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ready to read the baser meaning into the finer passion; the drudgery and 
the re-action, the paint and wig—faugh! Honestly he had believed that 
he was saving her from all that when he took the hand placed in his 
shrinkingly, yet withal confidingly, and made it his forever. Yes, saving 
her, for what? .. . 

His anguish sought to blot out the miserable years, feeling he had the 
right, for he too had suffered in them. But it was not she, but he, who 
had prevailed, and benefited by those years of misery. She was the vic- 
tim, while he thought she was the justification, of his course. She had 
survived to be his, and his only—the mother of his children, the pur- 
veyor for his house, the assistant in his labors, the entertainer of his 
friends, the witness of his success—such as it was. He used to acknowl- 
edge, feeling magnanimous, that more properly it might be said to be 
their success, seeing she had contributed so much toward its achievement. 
But now he saw that to say so was a lie. His was not the success she 
would have won, or chosen to win; nor this the scene of her living, nor 
these the friends—nor the children? God only knew that. What strange 
thoughts she must have had at times, and never told him. He had be- 
lieved he was the only one who had kept certain thoughts to himself, 
worshiping his own discretion. Now, how large a mystery of unspoken 
words enveloped her! . . . And friends? .. . 

Something within him gave way with a groan. He was no longer 
master of himself: he was thinking fanatically, frantically, his head 
buried in his hands. 

Out of the scores of shadow-faces that the word “friend” conjured 
up around him, there was the one living one that challenged and held 
him. Scarcely a friend of his, this one—a student to whom the favor of 
personal intercourse had been extended. (His old sense of discretion in 
the bestowal of such favors passed through him with chill irony.) In this 
case the favor had been accepted gratefully, humbly almost—an ingenu- 
ous fellow, of the stuff disciples are made of. He came, shyly at first, 
then more and more frequently, expanding, gaining from his own en- 
thusiasm a ceitain self-possession. What miserable trick of Fate had 
brought the youth at that time?—when his own thoughts were as bitter 
and irritable, perhaps, as hers. He felt it an intolerable indignity that a 
mere boy should come between them. That day he came in and heard 
their voices mingled, voices and laughter, and a note in hers he knew of 
old, that stabbed him to the quick. . . . Was it mere vulgar jealousy? 
Even so, it would not have been unbearable to remember, merely one of 
the “sordid details” he had saved her from. He still believed he was there 
to save her, and went about stealthily in his mind, contriving, so he told 
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himself, an escape for her. And suddenly, without contriving, it was 
put into his hand. That post in Africa—it was a great opening—the 
chance of a lifetime—with the chance also of—. No, no, he had not 
thought of that! Only a period of separation, distance between them, 
time; no more was necessary. Only he indeed, in his far-sightedness, 
could perceive that there was need even of that. He might return whole 
and sound, and famous into the bargain, heroic, even, having faced, for 
the sake of science, ! It all passed before him with the vividness of 
a lightning flash across the night: the boy’s thanks as he left, and hers, 
for his magnanimous pushing of the case; his own hearty send-off at 
the station, where the parents, quite humble people, took leave—good 
God! how could he have watched unmasked the straining of the woman’s 
shoulders as she embraced her son? . . . And the morning of the tele- 
gram a month later, as he read it aloud in her presence, out there in the 
sunlight in the garden, glad, coward that he was, that there were others, 
indifferent people, between them; his eyes on her face. Her sensitive fea- 
tures showed the blow, but she never opened her lips, nor once met his 
eyes. At first he had feared her eyes, then had sought them eagerly, he 
scarce knew why, but in vain. And all the careful phrases he coined in 
solitude, inviting discussion, died on the air when he opened his lips 
in her presence, till the silence of hours was that of days, and months, 
and years. . . . And suddenly, through the vista of those years as 
through a cold dark tunnel, he beheld himself inhabiting, of the whole 
earth, a narrow street. He was born there—fast in the toils carefully 
woven for him by generations of perversely mistaken dead. That was all 
the Point of View had meant for him. Go wherever he might, he never 
emerged from that street. ‘There, from their mean houses, he felt his 
neighbors watching his coming and going, his doing and leaving, with 
cold evil eyes. In all his actions as a human being, in the rc lations of his 
private life, he had never escaped their insolent tyranny. Consciously or 
unconsciously, his whole course had been determined by the secret motive 
of baffling their malevolence. Their scale of virtues was one of graduated 
selfishness—of hatred, in the last analysis, as they betrayed it by their 
fear and avoidance of the very name of love. Of all possible interpreta- 
tions of which an act or a word was capable, they had whispered to him 
the worst as the test, ultimately, of its nature. And there where their 
intrusion was most intolerable, their tyranny was most absolute—there 
where his entire and inmost self was involved, in the most complex and 
inviolably individual of all experiences. Under cover of their impudent 
and craven denial of the fact of sex in its natural sphere, they shamelessly 
obtruded it into every province of life. and every moment of existence, 
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arrogating the right to vulgarize it, villify it, ae it, and then judge it, 
in their daily converse. 

This was his world. 

Where had been his trusted guard of law and sacred custom, cere- 
monial? Betrayed, cast off, alone with the horrid Act, now in the dark 
first clearly apprehended, he stooped, in his blind terror, to the last 
ignoble escape. “Astrid!” 

The strange new voice that was his terrified him. It was quite dark 
now, but he could distinguish the motionless lines of her figure. 

“Astrid!” he almost screamed, a sort of rage at her strange connivance 
in his torture mingling with his terror and self-loathing. “Astrid! You 
must listen to me, speak to me . . . confession—forgive!” .. . 

But she answered never a word. 

% xe x % * 

As, in a flash, the meaning of her silence came to him, the mob of 
his passions fell silent and vanished as at the voice of supreme command. 
He was conscious only of a vast, an intense, calm within him and about 
him, as if earth and all the planets had suspended motion to listen and 
witness. He was merged into one clear intelligence, its attention fixed on 
himself. The outcry of the stricken creature might be by-and-by: this 
was the hour for understanding. Her whom presently men would speak 
of as dead, he already knew as immortal. Only she had escaped him, by 
this flight so far, swift, unawares, and irrevocable. So timely was it, as 
almost to seem voluntary, the crowning act of a life, as he saw it now, of 
incredible discretions. For already he saw her life as something absolute, 
in the lucid proportions conferred by the close. It was just that she 
should have evaded the complicity in his abasement he would have forced 
upon her, and the sequent degraded years. His confession looked at him 
with its own monstrous features—the brute instinct that prompted him 
to relieve the horror of his own mind by infecting hers. She had known 
his act from the beginning, not as his crawling fear would paint it, but in 
the clear solemn light of her own nature. She neither judged him nor 
excused him; but from that moment she had changed to him, had 
ceased to wrangle, ceased to entreat, ceased to urge his acceptance of 
her faith, seeing him betrayed to death by the gods he had trusted. She 
had walked beside him as beside a man condemned, who was advancing 
unwittingly to the execution of his doom; hence that strange forbearance 
that had at times perplexed him, the sudden silences that fell, the brood- 
ing glances, when she thought herself unperceived. She saw the alterna- 
tive confronting him—this hour of awakening, or the eternal oblivion 
that meant death. 
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He had awakened, to what purpose ? 

For an instant, through a rift in the onrushing cloud of desolation, 
there broke on him a memory of the world he had forfeited—her world. 

He could not define it, except that it was different. He had not lived 
long with her before he began to perceive that all the forms of things, 
history, the arts and literatures of men, wore to her an aspect that was 
subtly but profoundly strange to him. Words did not mean the same 
things. The overt language of acts, even, was hopelessly obscure. If he 
could have put his finger on the difference, defined it, everything would 
have been changed. But he could not. If to-day he thought he had the 
clue, to-morrow he had lost it. The dreadful thing was that once he had 
lived in that world—for how short a moment !—as a native of it: in the 
morning of his loving her. He had felt both uplifted and secure, as if 
virtue must be the condition of any experience—and the number was 
unlimited—that might meet him in a world freshly apprehended and 
unexplored. But the moment he insisted, just, he said for practical pur- 
poses, on reading the world in his old way, the new meaning evaded him, 
forever. 

Why could she too not escape him? Why had he, the captive, been 
permitted to ensnare this free creature and fetter her, a stranger, be- 
wildered, lonely, often sick for home, to his self-satisfied progress to 
defeat? Nature, conceiving deeply and divinely, had framed her to walk 
her human ways securely and joyfully, to the confirming of the spirited 
and the confounding of the craven among the throng that creep and 
stumble on the road. Scattered, isolated in that throng were her equals, 
who might have preserved for their great human uses her grave clear 
reasonableness, her ardor, her courage, her undaunted truthfulness. Per- 
haps, that one so skilfully betrayed might have been the rescuer, not 
only of her, but of himself. For he too had been betrayed. What dread- 
ful conspiracy of nature or of man had made it possible that his own 
mere misfortune should become an irreparable wrong against a fellow- 
creature? . . . 

The protest rose as a cry to his lips; and as the sound flooded his 
mind with the anguish of ihe present, he seemed to hear retreating from 
him the voices that might have answered him. Outside, the stillness of 
the summer night appeared to ponder, seriously, intently, or perhaps 
only indifferently, his passionate question. 


F. V. Keys. 
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WASTE 
BY BRIAN HOOKER 


SHE turned from the screened mirror to glance at the clock. It was 
not like other clocks: a square, humorously ugly box of brass, with in- 
stead of a dial an oblong slot like a street-car indicator, on which the 
figures of hour and minute clicked into place as if an invisible conductor 
were ringing up fares. As the girl watched it, a six and two zeros winked 
into the places of two fives and a nine, the transition emphasized by the 
tongue of a dull bell. The girl fumbled with her free hand among a 
mouthful of hairpins and eclipsed herself behind the screen. 

Outside, the blue autumn twilight was making mystery of Chelsea. 
A blur of human noises beat upward from the pavement. An elevated 
train howled down Ninth Avenue, and the girl went quickly to the 
window and hung over the sill, peering westward through the dusk. 
Presently she drew in again, lit the gas deliberately, and returned to the 
mirror for a final survey of her most intimate work of art. No delicacy 
of enhancement could have made even prettiness of that face, with its 
big, humorous mouth and wide-set, boyish eyes; but the dusky, bronze- 
glinted opulence of her hair was modelled to subilest harmony of im- 
pression; the soft black silk deepened her eyes and subdued her freckled 
cheekbones, and the thin gold chain looped around her throat said the 
last word to the virgin sweep of breast and shoulder. The clock clicked. 
She turned out all but the big drop-light on the table, drew the Japanese 
sereen, and bustled about the studio, hanishing stray combs and palette- 
knives, kicking a canvas farther under the couch, and dragging a bat- 
tered tabaret under the light for the tea-things. 

The clock clicked. A door banged far below, and steps echoed on the 
stairs. The girl stood suddenly tense in every rich line of her, pressing 
the copper spirit-lamp she held incongruously to her breast. The step 
passed her door; she relaxed with a self-critical chuckle, and went on 
with her arrangements. These completed,’ she spread herself in the 
morris-chair and divided her attention between the clock and a magazine. 
But the regular iteration of the minutes obtruded itself more and more; 
and presently, she slapped the magazine down on the table with nervous 
violence, and fell to staring at the lamp, and picking absently at a spot 
of ochre on her left forefinger. 

The chattering of the electric bell brought her to her feet, wide- 
eyed. She moved a little dizzily to the button that released the street 
door, then settled herself elaborately back into her chair. The clock 
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clicked. She answered the knock with a burlesquely intoned “Come 
i-in!” and before the door half opened, she was laughing on the threshold 
shaking hands profusely. 

“Hello, Max! Wher’ve you kept yourself all summer? Good to see 
you again !” 

“Hello, Billy.” The man’s eyes slowly perceived generalities. “It’s 
good to be here. Same old tea-party, I see. How are you?” He turned 
vaguely about, hat in hand. 

“Over there, old sleepy-mind! Same place! Have you forgotten your 
way around?” Then, as he turned to put aside hat and stick, the girl 
glanced at her right hand. Three purple bruises between the fingers 
corresponded to her rings. She touched the hand to her lips with a queer 
little smile, then plunged into triviality. 

“Ravenous, as usual, of course . . . here, don’t stand. Take the 
couch—I’ve got to get the food . . . how’ve you been—everything 
right ?” 

“All right enough.” He watched her vaguely as she moved about the 
room. “Where was the party, Billy?” 

“Party ?—oh!” she straightened unconsciously. “Do I generally look 
as sloppy as all that? I don’t call that a compliment . . . here— 
begin on this. You're the party.” 

It was no afternoon-tea sandwich, but a solid, masculine chunk of 
brown bread and cold tongue. She produced from cupboards and window- 
sill slices of chicken ; a fantastic salad ; and marmalade in a green crackle- 
ware bowl. Then, lighting the spirit-lamp, she settled into the morris- 
chair opposite. 

“You’re not eating anything yourself,” he said presently. 

“Yes I am—loads. Try an olive. . . . There—is that right?” She 
handed him his cup. 

“Fine—thanks. . . . How’s the work going?” 

“I’m beginning to arrive a little. I’m in the exhibition this Decem- 
ber—are you proud of me?” She leaned forward a trifle. 

“I always was, Billy, since you were that high. I knew you’d make 
good. That’s great.” 

“Max, I wish you’d call me Isabel.” 

“Why—I will, if I can remember . . . but what for?” 

“Nothing. Never mind—I don’t wish anything of the sort, really. . . . 
I’ve always been Billy, haven’t I? . . . Are you ready to smoke?” 

He did not notice particularly that the cigarette was of his favorite 
brand. As she leaned over to light it for him, his eye fell on a tiny gold 
key that dangled from her chain, and he took hold of it curiously. 
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“Where did you get that?” he asked. 

“Why, you gave it to me yourself, years ago—crazy! Don’t you 
remember ?” 

“Sure, what’s the matter with me. You see—” He broke off, staring 
absently at the clock, still holding her by the chain. The girl shot a 
quick glance at his eyes. The whites were not in the least suffused, nor 
the pupils dilated. 

“Max,” she said quietly, “What is the matter? You usually tell me, 
don’t you?” 

He smiled at her under knitted brows. “I know I do, only . . . 
this isn’t very easy to tell.” He was looking past her now. “You’ve 
always been everything I needed—as good as a mother—only . . . 
this is different—Isabel. . . .” 

A little thrill ran over the girl’s body as a breeze over still water. 
Her eyes widened. The tiny gold key lay between them in the hollow of 
the man’s hand, the chain that held it tightening and relaxing with the 
quick surge of her breast. 

“isn’t so hard to tell me things—is it, Max?” 

The clock clicked. The man dropped the trinket, wrung his hand 
across his eyes, and groped into speech. 

“T guess I’ve messed up my life, Billy, that’s all. The old thing you 
read about—I got myself engaged this summer—and then she found out 
I wasn’t the one, and then—smash. That’s all. And . . . and they’re 
going to be married Christmas, and I’m going to Manila on that Govern- 
ment job. I’ve got it all fixed.” He lit a cigarette awkwardly, and began 
to walk blindly about the room. “I’m not squealing, you know. It had 
to happen—I see that all right. I’m not going to lie down—only 
I’ve got to get somewhere where I won’t be reminded, that’s all. . 
God, what an old fool I’ve been !” 

The girl’s face was quite expressionless. She had somehow grown 
plainer; her freckles were more evident. 

“Tell me about it,” she said dryly. 

“There’s nothing to tell.” He sat down again and stared at his hands. 
“Tt was sort of first sight, I guess. I never believed in all that sort of 
bosh before, but—we found out we cared about each other and then. . . 
oh, things happened ; and he was her own age and her own kind, and I 
was club-footed and tactless—that’s all. She’d known him all her life, 
and the folks liked him.” 

“Wasn’t she worth fighting for?” the girl asked deliberately. 

The man laughed—a harsh, hopeless laugh. 

“Do you suppose I wouldn’t have killed him if it had been any use?” 
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he said. “You don’t understand, Billy.” He threw away his cigarette 
with an impatient growl, and brushed a fallen ash from his coat. 

“I suppose not . . . Let me see the letter.” 

“How did you know ?—Billy, I can’t.” 

“Let me see it. I’ve a right.” 

He drew out a thumbed envelope. As she took it a tiny gold key 
dropped out and rolled across the floor. The man snatched it up eagerly. 
The girl did not appear to have noticed. She was holding the letter 
before her face to get a better light on the thin, unformed writing. He 
watched her closely while she read, turned the pages, and began afresh. 
The clock clicked, and he glanced toward it. 

“Same old clock,” he said, “I should think you’d get tired of it.” 

She folded the sheets reverently, and returned them. 

“Tt’s no use, Max . . . She’s shut the door.” 

The man nodded. “You understand now, don’t you?” he said. 

“T think so—Max, tell me you believe that—if you had any chance 
left—any chance—and I knew it—tell me you believe I’d tell you.” 

“Why, of course, I do—why shouldn’t you?” 

“Thank you, Max.” 

His puzzled look gradually relaxed into vacancy. After a moment he 
said: “She had a trick of leaning her cheek against the back of my hand 

. she was so pretty, Billy.” 

The girl pressed her hand against her cheek. “You’ll get over it,” 
she said. . 

“Of course, I will. Does that make it any better?” 

“You’ve got work ahead of you, though.” 

“Sure I have—I’m good for thirty or forty more years . . . and 
T’ll be all over this in a year or two.” He rose. “I’ve worried you enough 
with my fool troubles, I guess, Billy. You’ve been awfully white about it 
—TI’m ashamed of myself for being so leaky, but— it’s done me good to let 
it out to somebody, somehow.” He moved toward the door. “I’ll see you 
again some time before I sail.” 

“You'd better not. You’d get remembering again.” 

“T guess that’s right. Well—good-bye, old fellow.” 

“Good-bye, dear old boy. Work like thunder and . . . Max, re- 
member you mustn’t lose your sand . . . no, the other latch... . Can 
you find your way down those old stairs? . . . all right—God bless you!” 

The street door banged. After a few minutes, the girl turned away 
from the window. She lit the gas, deliberately, and stood for some time 
staring at herself in the mirror. An elevated train howled down Ninth 
Avenue, and a solitary cab rattled unrhythmically down the street. The 
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horse stumbled and recovered in turning the corner. She turned to 
glance at the clock. It was only seven minutes of nine. She walked across 
to the table. A fork was tilted over the edge of the plate of cold chicken, 
and two cigarette butts lay soaking in the dregs of a green teacup. 

The clock clicked. The girl started slightly, and stood looking at it, 
holding the tiny gold key against her breast with both hands. There was 
an odd suggestion in her attitude of the way a mother holds her child. 

The clock clicked again. It would go on clicking out the minutes 
sixty to the hour, twenty-four hours to the day, three hundred and sixty- 
five days to the year. . . . She snatched the clock suddenly from the 
mantel, and threw it with all her strength against the brickwork of the 
fireplace. It did not fly theatrically into fragments, but rolled face 
upward with a tinkle of glass, and lay there curiously unaltered in ap- 
pearance. She stood a moment looking quietly down at it. 

“T can’t understand God,” she said. Brian Hooker. 


MIDNIGHT IN EUROPE, TWILIGHT IN NEW YORK 
BY HERMANN HAGEDORN 
Tue Old World sleeps. 
Over the wall of sea, dusky and wild— 
Where the great tempest sweeps 
Untramelled, as a god that leaps 
Forward to kiss the laughing wave, his love— 
The New World, like a sleepy child 
Whose small diurnal round is run, 
Turns, too, her fair face from the sun. 


The Old World sleeps, and in the dome above 
The midnight constellations gleam 

Over the shadowy shores, over the silent stream. 
The mighty river dumbly flows. 

By friendly wharves, the vessels dark, 

Save one dim spark 

That high upon the masthead glows, 

In spectral solitude repose. 

The red-roofed thorps, *neath linden-bough and oak, 
Clustered like berries in their leafy cloak, 

Dim at the foot of some north-warding hill, 
Sleep in a dreamless slumber and are still. 

Over the breathing fields the wooded knolls, 
Kindly as some old nurse keep zealous guard. 
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No light nor sound—only at intervals 

A fettered comet, many-starred, 

That on its steely path through the still country rolls 
With distant thunder and the whistle’s calls. 

The Old World sleeps. 

Dim, storied cities, indolent 

With dreams and placid self-content ; 

Where even Time her hasting wings 

Folds, and with generous hand o’er spire and wall, 
O’er crooked street and dingy court and empty manor-hall, 
Her sweetest gift, her veil of mystery flings; 

Cities, where jarring progress creeps 

And wise professors still prefer 

Nodding o’er Latin roots with two or three 

Than in the outer world’s unresting stir 

Wringing from multitudes an immortality: 

Mute by their turgid streams the dreaming cities lie. 
Scarcely the tired night-watch their vigil keep; 

Even these cities sleep. 


Only in giant capitals the night 

Brings not the silence and the well-carned rest. 
Garish above them hangs the light 

Mirrored from thoroughfares and wide cafés 
And dazzling signboards hanging in midair 
That undulating blaze. 

An indistinguishable hum 

Of many voices fills the street, 

Where the defiled, 

The idle, painted, overdressed, 

The innocent, the fond beguiled, 

The Jew, the Gentile, on a level meet, 

And prince and pauper’s child, 

In Night’s delirium. 

Tu restaurants the tired musicians play 
Through the long night again and yet again 
The numbing strain 

Of some light waltz that has its day. 

The women chatter as they go in pairs, 

Or on the corners singly stand and watch 
The endless press 
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Of petty clerks, of millionaires, 

Of pallid youths whose tale is told at twenty, 

Of idle lookers-on at life who gaze but never guess 
That underneath the very wickedness 

Is anguish, dread and loneliness a-plenty ; 

That underneath the habit of desire 

Lives something higher 

Than passing cynic eyes may catch— 

A gleam of God beneath the scars, 

A flickering, aching longing for the stars. 

Yet, once again the whirlpool drags the forms 
Onward and downward to the crags and storms. 
Midnight and dusk—the New World goes to rest. 
Midnight is here, but overseas the day 

Still hangs upon her mother’s breast 

An instant while the sunbeams play 

On churches’ glimmering vanes, 

And higher yet and higher 

Burst to fire 

Copper and golden on the window-panes 

Of slender buildings towering o’er the bay. 

Even in the great metropolis, the May 

Has entered now in girlish loveliness. 

In the dark churchyard where the dead 

Sleep undisturbed in the engirding press 

Of titan warfare and the meaner stress 

Of broods that daily battle for their bread— 

The elms rise up out of the desert’s core 

And brightly clothe their naked boughs once more. 
Over the graves the young grass springs, 

The robins hop from mound to mound; 

And now the twilight brings 

An end to whirr of feet and clanging traffic’s sound. 
From every portal streams the eager horde— 

Old men and young, women as strong as they, 
Courageous as the Amazons in fray, 

Counting no man their lord; 

But playing each and each her part: 

Honor to them! for they are strong of heart. 


Out of the gates, women and men and boys, 
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Homeward they go out of the battle’s moil— 
Vigorous, free, bred at their birth to toil, 

Toil in their eyes, and in their ears the noise 
Like a sweet music, of the city’s life, 

Stirring their youth to strife. 


And now the mighty buildings sleep. 

Like insects through the gorge-like streets, in clouds 
To north, to east, to west the thousands sweep. 
The riverboats are black with crowds. 

See, how they dot the slanting bridge and pass 

Into the lighted cabins, how they mass 

On the wide decks, shoulder to shoulder stand 
While the chains rattle and the quick gong sounds. 
Out of the dock’s great open jaws, the boat 

Moves to the farther strand. 

A city’s population is afloat, 

Passing at twilight from the narrow bounds 

Of its captivity—but to go back 

Upon the morrow to the whee] and rack. 

Like ghosts that melt before the sun 

The city’s toilers when the day 

Nods to the night and work is done 

Into the twilight fade away. 

The peopled towers and the populous streets 
Deserted lie as though an age had passed 

Since man had last 

Marked them with triumphs and defeats. 

Dark silence and the memory of woe 

Hold concourse in that place, and chill and low 
Run whispers of man’s hunger and man’s greed, 
His sorry crowns, his bitter wounds that bleed; 
And ghosts are there, huge shapes and things that move. 
But not in street or by-street, not in the towers above 
That one face undisfigured, the face of kindly love. 


The Old World sleeps, and overseas 
The New World lays her tools aside. 
Night is about you! Night the fever-eyed, 
Night shall appease. 
Children of two worlds—rest at ease. 
Hermann Hagedorn. 
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LOOKING AND FORWARD BACKWARD IN MUSIC* 
BY FREDERICK R. BURTON. 


Music has come to one of those stages in its history where it pauses 
in some uncertainty for a moment, and strives to take account of itself. 
lis symptoms of unrest and doubt are manifested in the rather gencral 
complaint of professional critics concerning the undue complexity of 
contemporaneous works, in the fact that the works themselves frankly 
contravene accepted canons of the art, thus bringing us to face the neces- 
sity of deducing new laws of form, or of relegating the most imposing 
creations of the day to the scrap heap, and finally, in an output of books 
that cannot clearly be classified in a single sentence but that indicate a 
deep searching on the part of their authors into the nature of music, and 
that look, some of them forward and some of them backward, for the 
truth. 

In the general cry over the art there are audible voices of recalcitrants 
who would, if they could, ride across the country in stage coaches to hear 
the symphonies of Haydn and Mozart. Such are always with us, no 
matter what the century, and they count little, one way or the other, in 
shaping the course of the art. There are also those who venture openly 
to condemn the foremost exponents of musical modernism, but their 
voices are not very loud, or insistent; their exceptions are taken with a 
deal of discretion, and there flutters in their utterances a chastened note 
of reserve which may be traced unfailingly to the mortification of those 
Don Quixotes of criticism who, within the memory of living man, abol- 
ished Wagner and his works from the face of the earth. The prevailing 
tone of the current literature of music appears to be one of inquiry rather 
than of assertion; we collate and examine the facts of the past with 
a view to deduce some rule of development whereby we may be sure not 
so much as to the future of music as to the value of its present mani- 
festations. 

*The Threshold of Music. By William Wallace. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 

The Psychology of Singing. By David C. Taylor. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 

The Evolution of Modern Orchestration. By Louis Adolphe Coerne, Ph.D. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 


The Analysis of the Evolution of Musical Form. By Margaret H. Glyn. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Company. 
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Four books are at hand that, in different ways, give expression to this 
uneasiness and uncertainty with respect to the art. They are more 
diversely provocative of comment than might be expected in view of the 
basic similarity of their subject matter. In the first place, it is incon- 
ceivable that four analogous books could be written with regard to any 
other art. Although man probably learned to sing from the stars that 
faded into oblivion wons before the first savage listened to the twanging 
of his bowstring or made a whistle from a reed, the art of music is 
young, and the volumes, already countless, that have been written about 
it have been given mostly to wondering speculation, one generation solv- 
ing the problems that mystified its immediate predecessor only to stagger 
blindly before problems that yield to the generation following. Sculp- 
ture, painting, the various forms of literary art, these long ago became 
established, and debate now is concerned only with admittedly temporary 
diversions of the current. Nobody dreams that the Odyssey will some 
day be forgotten, or the masterpieces of Phidias regarded as childish 
efforts, but there are not wanting sober writers who affirm that Beethoven 
is and ever will be out-of-date. Not only are we uncertain as to the 
permanence of compositions that have already stood the test of a cen- 
tury or two, but the very nature of music eludes us. There seem to 
be as many definitions as there are writers about it. Perhaps, if the 
truth were known, every man has his own definition, and, in the words 
of Kipling relative to patriotic lays, “Every blessed one of them is right.” 

The day distinguished by Strauss and Debussy would be imperfect if 
there lacked a powerful literary champion of the movement in music 
represent by them. Mr. William Wallace’s The Threshold of Music 
is not obviously a defence of these and similar composers, but it does, 
nevertheless, champion their cause in a way that is not only worthy of 
it but that reflects credit on the art of musie generally, little though 
we may be convinced by the author’s argument. We bow to Mr. Wallace 
as to an adversary whose skill and strength must be respected, who must 
be taken into account in any future discussions of the larger theories of 
music. He would have us believe that we have but now arrived at the 
threshold of music, that we have not yet crossed it, and that the race will 
one day look back with pitying condescension on those who worshiped so 
childish a master as Becthoven. His argument is largely metaphysical, 
but he dwells long on the evolution of the orchestra whereby the possibili- 
ties of musical expression have been vastly enlarged in recent times; and, 
as if to supply the thinking musician with the means of keeping pace with 
Mr. Wallace, Dr. Louis Adolphe Coerne brings forward his Evolution of 
Modern Orchestration, a historical work in which the tone of inquiry is 
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very noticeable. Mr. Wallace has his gaze fixed immovably ahead; in 
another department of the art we find Mr. David C. Taylor looking as 
fixedly backward, for in his Psychology of Singing, we learn that the 
only true way of training the singing voice is that known as the old 
Italian method, the secret of which lapsed from human knowledge gen- 
erations ago and became a lost art, and that Mr. Taylor has rediscovered 
it. In the fourth book, Analysis of the Evolution of Musical Form, 
Miss Margaret H. Glyn undertakes to provide a new theory in the light 
of which not only the music of the past but of the future may be 
understood more clearly than is or would be possible under the present 
conditions of imperfect nomenclature and mistaken assumptions. 

Whatever may be the matter with the art of music it would be 
entirely proper to deduce from these books, omitting Mr. Wallace’s for 
the moment, that something was wrong with the education of those who 
undertake to write about it. Mr. Krehbiehl has supplied an introduction 
to Dr. Coerne’s book which informs us that the subject matter, in connec- 
tion with the full score of an opera, was accepted by Harvard University 
as the author’s thesis for his doctor’s degree. This was the first occasion 
when Harvard bestowed the Ph.D. for special work in music. It appears 
further that the opera, “Zenobia,” was accepted for production in Ger- 
many, and that it actually came to performance there. Dr. Coerne, there- 
fore, has the distinction of being the only American composer who has 
written a grand opera that attained to the success of a European pro- 
duction, and this fact, a significant tribute to his musicanship, should be 
borne in mind in connection with the discussion of his book. 

There can be no doubt as to the desirability of such a work as is 
suggested by the title. Its appeal, naturally, would be limited, and its 
most appreciative readers would be students of orchestration, that is to 
say, composers. It is thinkable that here and there might be a cultivated 
man who included the theory of music among the matters worthy of his 
superficial attention, but even such a reader would demand no populariza- 
tion of the subject. In other words, willingness to read about the evolu- 
tion of orchestration presupposes sufficient special knowledge to enable the 
reader to understand the necessarily though not severely technical char- 
acter of such a work. The book is opened hopefully for the reason that 
there is not an overplus of good works on orchestration, and because no 
other covers the ground in quite the way attempted by Dr. Coerne. 
Unhappily one cannot read more than a few pages without experiencing 
that sinking of the heart that is the advance courier of disappointment, 
and presently the book is laid aside that the reader may wrestle with the 
perplexity that arises from Harvard’s connection with it. 
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That university does not bestow the degree of Mus. Doc. Regard- 
ing this book, then, as a thesis for a Harvard doctorate, the reader 
inevitably will ask the question, what can be the value of a Harvard 
Ph.D. if the ground for one is to be found in the sophomoric solemnity 
with which the author expresses his estimate of various composers from 
Monteverde to Strauss? For a very large proportion of the text is devoted 
to Dr. Coerne’s opinions concerning the quality of the output of such 
composers as he discusses. But it is not merely the sophomoric nature of 
the dicta that disturbs the reader. Dr. Coerne has acquired a huge 
vocabulary, so extensive that he who reads conscientiously is driven fre- 
quently to the dictionary, and he discovers that, in some instances, the 
words that puzzled him are obsolete, in others that they have not been 
used with intelligent regard for their definitions. In still other instances 
there are lapses from correct syntax that indicate not merely such oc- 
casional slips as might be attributable to the haste of the age, or pardon- 
able as personal mannerisms, but that betray a radical weakness in the 
perception of linguistic values, or, in one plain if harsh term, illiteracy. 

This is shocking, especially to one who reveres the name of Harvard, 
but, after some anxious searching, he comes to a measure of relief when 
he reflects that the publication of the thesis was not commanded by the 
university. From this thought as a point of departure the reader pre- 
sently arrives at a theory which is still more helpful in restoring his 
esteem for the venerable institution of learning at Cambridge. According 
to this theory, the immediate purpose of a thesis must be to demon- 
strate that the author has informed himself thoroughly upon the subject 
that he has selected for research. In this instance the subject was a 
department of music, and accompanying the thesis was a score of large 
dimensions. It is fairly obvious that the score would be sufficient to 
demonstrate the author’s sound musicianship, and that on the strength 
of it alone a doctorate might properly be granted, however much reluc- 
tance the examining committee might feel in passing a crudely written 
essay. 

When the reader has read the book through, he finds that it does 
abundantly testify to long hours of grubbing in the alcoves of Gore 
Hall, and wherever else ancient and modern orchestral scores are to be 
found. From that point of view the thesis is admirable. It is only when 
it is again regarded as a book that patience gives way, for the prime 
purpose of a book should be to inform the reader. Let it be acknowl- 
edged at once that Dr. Coerne has set down a multitude of facts, and, 
further, that no reasonable reader would expect that all the facts should 
be new to him. We must necessarily review in a work of this kind many 
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things acquired elsewhere, and we willingly read the re-statements in the 
hope of coming upon new deductions, or new light on standard prob- 
lems. In this respect Dr. Coerne too frequently disappoints us. He 
tells, for example, of certain effects contrived by Wagner; we remember 
the passage and are eager for the explanation, which can be made only 
by a detailed description or analysis of the orchestration; and just 
then, when the student’s anticipation is at its height, the author blandly 
remarks that “space forbids” going into the matter in detail. In the 
name of wisdom, what space? Who forbids the author to teach what the 
title of his book led us to believe he was prepared to teach? Did the 
Harvard faculty, or the committee thereof which passed upon the work 
of the candidate for a degree, rule that the thesis should be so long and 
no longer? If so, we, who would like to learn, deny that it is the province 
of the faculty to prescribe the limits of a published book. 

This appears to be the crux of the matter. The book was written to 
prove Dr. Coerne’s erudition: it was not written to instruct others. It 
failed so far with this reader that, after he had finished the book, he 
repaired to Grove’s dictionary and re-read the articles on orchestra and 
orchestration by Mr. W. S. Rockstro, and found the essential substance 
of Dr. Coerne’s book expressed there with dignified lucidity, and not once 
with resort to words that would not be understood by an intelligent 
layman. It is only fair to add after these frank animadversions that 
Dr. Coerne’s collection of excerpts from scores was well made, and that 
they cannot fail to be helpful to the student. Further, there is much 
fragmentary information about the composers of Russia, the Scandinav- 
ian and other countries, that might escape him unless he read many 
books not published in English. 

The difficulty under which Miss Glyn labored was not precisely 
that which served to minimize the value of Dr. Coerne’s work, but it 
had one feature in common, in that she could not make the current 
terminology of music serve her purpose to her satisfaction. Miss Glyn 
has a theory to state, and her method inevitably arouses the suspicion 
that her scholarship is of the pseudo variety that loves to hefog a subject 
with vague, high-sounding, pretentious phraseology. Oppressed, appar- 
ently, by a conviction that her theory of music is so novel that it cannot 
be expressed in terms with which musical theorists are familiar, she 
invents new terms, or makes new definitions for old terms. With bitter 
pertinacity and perfect consistency, she uses these new terms, or old 
terms with new meanings, throughout the book, and the result is that her 
pages are preposterously hard reading. At the end of the book she 
has furnished a glossary of her technical terms, and asterisks are placed 
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against those that are new or newly defined. There are fifty-six starred 
words, rather a confusing number to carry in the head from chapter to 
chapter. Again and again this reader toiled over a paragraph several 
times, only to arrive at last at the meaning, and generally his conclusion 
with regard to it could be expressed, by analogy, thus: “Why! To 
be sure! T'wo and two do make four. Who said they made anything 
else ?”” 

Frankly and briefly, the theory of Miss Glyn seems to be sound. 
This reader is in entire sympathy with her view of the rhythmic basis of 
music; he rejoiced to see an effort to treat rhythm in a philosophical 
spirit, and hoped to find in the book such a satisfactory discussion of its 
nature as has never yet been presented; but the outcome is hardly worth 
while, for the musical world will not revise its terminology to suit Miss 
Glyn, and it does not need to in order to understand her theory. . There 
is not one thought in her pages that could not be expressed with perfect 
lucidity by the terms in common use. Apparently the book was written 
with a view to reforming musical educational methods in England. We 
are quite in the bad habit of holding English music in rather low 
esteem, and if it really is in such sad estate as to need Miss Glyn’s 
treatment, we are doubly sorry for it. 

Mr. Taylor does not confuse the reader with foggy phraseology, or 
worry him with obsolete words. His deficiency as a book writer lies in 
failure to grasp the principles of perspective. Having adopted the 
scientific method, he feels it advisable to recapitulate conclusions from 
time to time, and he does so with such painstaking faithfulness that his 
book is expanded to at least twice the length necessary to a thorough 
and convincing presentation of his subject. An exposition of the fal- 
lacies, not to say humbug, that prevail in modern methods of voice 
training, does not make very exigent demand on the intellect of the 
reader. There is nothing in the argument that requires hard thinking, 
and the reader rebels when he finds himself led again and again over 
ground that had been traversed with perfect comprehension in preceding 
pages. Indeed, the danger is that readers who should take to heart the 
author’s conclusions, which are well expressed in the latter part of the 
book, will never have the patience to read so far. It is a pity, for 
everybody who is interested in singing ought to inform himself of what 
Mr. Taylor has to say. There is no subject, unless it be theology, which 
has been the ground for more controversy than the theory of voice 
culture, and this book, despite its shortcomings when viewed in its liter- 
ary aspect, is one of the most valuable contributions that has been made 
to the discussion. The author proposes a “method” which may or may 
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not be identical with that of the old Italian school, but which commands 
respectful attention because of its sanity and its elimination of all the 
rubbish based on the singer’s conscious use of organs that perform their 
functions best when the mind exercises no volitional influence upon 
them. 

The musician, by the very nature of his vocation and the mental 
equipment required for it, stands somewhat apart from his fellow men. 
He has gifts of an uncommon order, and his art is so young, as compared 
with the history of the race, that they are not even yet clearly correlated 
to other phases of human activity. The world hardly knows where to 
place him. Little more than a century has passed since Haydn was 
content to rank with the lackeys in a nobleman’s household, less than a 
century since Schubert had to consort with the servants of the employer 
who provided him the opportunity to earn a livelihood. Since then the 
musician has come into his own with marvellous rapidity, but science still 
places his output in the category of the useless, and in the world at large 
there lingers a distrust as to his entire respectability. It is not likely that 
any contemporaneous musician has missed the experience of finding him- 
self an object of condescension, or pity, if not contempt, on the part 
of men whose gifts lie in business, or statecraft, aye, in literature. He 
appears often to be held as one possessed of a divine madness, not to say 
folly, that is productive of transient pleasure for the multitude, but 
which it is not incumbent on anybody to take seriously, and which 
deprives his opinion on non-musical affairs of weight. So it would be 
deplorable indeed if a discussion of books connected with music should 
have to close in such a way as to leave the impression that conspicuous 
ability in the art is accompanied by inferior gifts and attainments in 
such forms of mental activity as are within the common apprehension. 
Mr. Wallace’s book affords welcome opportunity for exactly the opposite 
inference. No immature mind speaks there, no factitious scholarship 
manifests its disconcerting presence in appalling type. The author takes 
up this very question of the musician’s real, or ultimate relation to 
society, and shows by an argument of fine proportions and inspiring 
earnestness that he has been and still is apart from his fellows because 
nature is gradually developing a new sense that one day will be, like 
sight and smell, the heritage of all, but that now distinguishes those 
whom we call composers. This sixth sense has been known to musicians 
generally under the somewhat misleading term “intuitive hearing.” Mr. 
Wallace does not presume to give it a name—not one word in his re- 
markable book is strange or used in an unfamiliar meaning—but he is 
the first to recognize it as a new cerebral process. With perfect com- 
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mand of the scientific method, he shows that this sense is a development 
of the last two hundred years; that in all the previous centuries, during 
which men sang and some manner of music flourished, nature was but 
preparing the auditory apparatus to conceive sounds and their pitch 
relations in silence; that it is only now that a limited fraction of the 
human family has come to a complete possession of this faculty; and 
that the whole significance of music, its effective correlation to other 
mental energies, in one word, its usefulness, can only be established when 
the musical sense has become, as it surely will, the heritage in varying 
degrees, of all men instead of a few. 

This is a thesis of pronounced originality set forth in a manner that 
stimulates thought to an extraordinary degree. It is evident that Mr. 
Wallace is a man upon whom his convictions take the strongest kind of 
hold, but it is also evident that in this book he has exercised powerful self 
restraint to keep convictions on tangential matters from intruding unduly 
on his main thesis. That he succeeds only measurably in repressing him- 
self is one feature of the book that makes it fascinating, for now and 
again in flashes of wit, in passages of deep emotion, in incidental criti- 
cism, he reveals his personality, his aspirations, aye, his character in such 
a way as to furnish grateful relief to an otherwise sustained argument, 
and to arouse in the reader a conception of the author that is admirable 
co-ordinately with his work. It is these side lights on his thought that 
justify the observation made in the foregoing that he stands as the 
champion of the modernism represented by Debussy and others whom he 
does not mention by name, and whose works he studiously refrains from 
commending or condemning. He makes it very clear, however, that form- 
alism, as at present understood, has no place in his musical creed; that 
the growth of musical sense coincident with vastly expanded means 
of musical expression demands that the art shall stand for something 
more than the linking together of agreeable sounds in esthetic relation- 
ship; that the inevitable and desirable correlation of the musical sense 
to other cerebral processes compels the union of music somehow with 
tangible ideas; and that the musical future to which the door is now 
open will evolve a significance of the art that will be beyond dispute and 
of incalculable importance to the race. The author sees as through a 
glass, darkly; he is a scientist, not a visionary, a philospher, not a 
prophet ; therefore he does not forecast the nature of musical significance, 
but his speculations—and here is the salient instance wherein the man 
reveals himself—his speculations turn longingly, almost with the force 
of conviction, to some manner of close relationship between music and 
ethics. This almost belief in the ethical nature of music crops out on 
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one early page and another, but, with fine regard for the stability of his 


main argument, he says his last word on that phase of the subject as 
follows : 


We are all groping in a mist, and the sun of our life is but a breath tossed 
to the wind. But, if the history of evolution is of any value, surely we who 
employ the musical sense are the forerunners of a race which will bring into 
man’s comprehension a new form of reason—perhaps even an altered system of 
ethics. May not humanity then find in music a principle upon which some 
wider interpretation of existence is based? 


We who cling to our love of formalism in music, we who deny that 
music can or should stand for anything but that supernal beauty of which 
itself is the aim and the law, and the sum of its laws and aims, may 
heartily approve Mr. Wallace’s main conclusion, that is with regard to 
the evolution of a sixtlf sense, and yet resist his secondary thesis without 
abating a jot of our admiration for his essay, or depriving ourselves of 
one iota of the intellectual joy and spiritual courage to be derived from 
it. We find our pet theories subjected to the nicest ridicule—and what 
a pleasure it is to come upon an essayist who does not scorn to employ 
wholesome humor in the course of a work like this!—but we take the 
castigation thankfully for the stimulus it gives to our own line of thought 
whereby we are strengthened in our own convictions. For Mr. Wallace’s 
secondary thesis, which he loves so dearly, leads him now and again into 
special pleading from which his adversaries cannot but experience the 
delight that comes from sharp combat. For example, in the course of 
argument for the relegation of musical form to the limbo of things that 
have survived their usefulness, he says, “All man’s endeavors can be 
traced to nature, and nature is not symmetrical.” ‘To which we reply 
that we had understood the human form, which is perhaps the highest 
manifestation of nature, is remarkable for its symmetry; we had always 
supposed the beauty of bloom was intimately associated with if not de- 
pendent upon the symmetrical disposition of petals, the harmonious and 
orderly arrangement of their colors, and so forth; and that nature, when 
recovering from elemental disturbance, always tended to adjust herself 
to such symmetry as is seen in crystals. 

But analogy has no proper place in a discussion of music, and Mr. 
Wallace doubtless knows that it is unsafe to resort to it. The questions 
he raises will all settle themselves in good time, and such work as his 
tends to their speedy settlement in the right way. It must be obvious 
that here is an instance where space does forbid such extended discussion 
of the author’s thought as the enthusiastic reviewer would like to give 
to it, but the book will best speak for itself, and this writer will be 
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content if he but call the attention of thinking musicians to it. Regard- 
ing it for the moment in its purely literary aspect, the opposite inference 
alluded to above will be drawn when it is observed that Mr. Wallace is 
primarily a composer. He has two symphonies, six symphonic poems, 
four suites, and other large works to his credit, and he therefore demon- 
strates that conspicuous ability in music is not necessarily accompanied 
by weakness in cerebral energy demanded by other forms of work. Such 
demonstration was not really necessary, and one sweeping estimate of his 
book might well be made by saying that it deserves to be placed in every 
musician’s library beside Sir Hubert Parry’s Lvolution of the Art of 
Music. 
Frederick R. Burton. 


A STIMULATING STUDY OF LANGUAGE: 


BY CLAYTON HAMILTON 


It is a curious characteristic of this modern age that we are devoting 
nearly all our thought to things which do not really matter, and that 
we rarely confer serious consideration upon those phases and features of 
life which are so essential that it is impossible to escape from them. 


Thus, we are thinking a great deal about flying-machines, which the 
world has managed fairly well to live without for many centuries. On 
the other hand, we cannot possibly live without our bodies; and yet we 
rarely consider how we may best develop them in efficiency and beauty, 
though this was one of the main preoccupations of the Greeks. Nowadays 
we are very fussy about getting from New York to Chicago in fewer hours 
than twenty-four, in order that we may economize that precious entity we 
call our time; but we seldom bother to consider our eternity. The men 
of the Middle Ages devoted their best thought to religion, because they 
found that it was something that they could not possibly escape ; now, for 
the same reason apparently, we ignore it and assume the attitude thus 
phrased by Mr. Chesterton—Everything matters except Everything. An- 
other of those haunting realities which men cannot live without is lang- 
uage. Therefore, at certain periods, like the Renaissance for instance, 
the world at large has devoted considerable thought to it. But in this 
oblivious age of ours, language is pretty generally ignored; and just 
because a man is doomed to employ it every day of his life, he deems 
it unnecessary ever to think about it. In mere material and secondary 
matters we insist on having the best; but we have a vague sense that our 


1Modern English: Its Growth and Present Use. By George Philip Krapp, 
Ph.D. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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way of speaking and of writing is good enough as it is, and may be 
allowed to take care of itself. Hence, we seldom pause to examine the 
language we employ in our hourly concerns, to question its efficiency, or 
to endeavor to develop it in form and fluency. 

For this reason there is a very real need at the present time for 
any book which directs attention to the essentials of our daily speech. 
And among the books which have been prepared in recent years to fulfill 
this purpose, one of the most interesting and valuable is the recent vol- 
ume on Modern English: Its Growth and Present Use, by Professor 
George Philip Krapp, of the University of Cincinnati. This book pre- 
sents in popular form the results of a very thorough historical study 
of English inflections, syntax, vocabulary, and pronunciation. In discuss- 
ing such technical details as these, most academical writers batter them- 
selves into a state of high and dry solemnity; but Professor Krapp 
has managed to remember that language is a living thing, and to write 
about it with a live enjoyment. His book—to use an ancient adjective 
in its Elizabethan sense—is a veritably witty work. Seldom has so 
scholarly a treatise been written so directly and so humanly. The knowl- 
edge which is tabulated and told is illuminated frequently with wisdom. 
Since language is the record of life, any book about language should 
deal with life at only one remove. This truth, which has escaped most 
writers on linguistics, has been clearly sensed by Dr. Krapp. He is 
keenly alive to the humor which not infrequently accompanies the ad- 
ventures of a part of speech along the highway of history. In discussing 
questions of divided or disputed usuage, his attitude is always sensible and 
tolerant. Even when the reader disagrees with him, as is not infrequently 
the case, the disagreement stimulates the disputant to active thought 
about the point at issue. It is an indication that a thesis has been 
boldly thought out and vividly expounded, when the reader can find an 
equal interest in accepting what is said on one page and denying what 
is said on the next. 

Professor Krapp’s philosophy of language will occasion considerable 
consternation among formalists and worshipers of rules. He believes 
that the only valid laws~of language are empirical formulations of 
tendencies which have been observed in the unconscious custom of the 
multitudes who use the language in their daily practical concerns. He 
denies that any man or group of men, any author or school of authors, 
any dictionary or other work of linguistic scholarship, has any right to 
issue rules of language ex cathedra which shall be binding upon those to 
whom the speech is native and natural. His historical studies have con- 
vinced him that language is continuously in a state of flux, that customs 
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of speech which have been valid in one century, have grown invalid in the 
next, and that therefore any arbitrary attempt to formulate to fixity the 
usages of English is unpractical and vain. Professor Krapp regards lang- 
uage as a popular and democratic institution. Since speech arose spontane- 
ously among the many to meet the needs of social intercourse, and is 
in its present form merely the record of centuries of immediate uncon- 
scious utterance among the many, it is upon the many that its destiny 
depends. What shall become of English in the future cannot be deter- 
mined by any monarch or by any oligarchs of speech, but must result 
from the unconscious suffrages of the word-engirdling millions who are 
speaking English now. And the way to determine how to speak at present 
is not to follow blindly the habits of the past, nor even to study the 
usages of printed literature, but to observe with open ears and a free 
mind the natural customs of the vast army of contemporary speakers. 

This democratic theory of language, which has here been somewhat 
over-stated owing to the exaggerated emphasis of summary, is very 
alluring to the imagination, and undeniably explains most of the great 
changes which have taken place in the history of English. But as a 
working theory for determining what is the best English usage at any 
period, it seems to me ineffective and erroneous. For, at its best, lang- 
uage is an art; and no art ever was or ever can be a democratic institution. 
The best usages of any art are determined by taste; and no one can 
deny that the taste of the majority is almost always wrong. Though all 
may speak intelligibly, it is only the few in any age who speak with nicety ; 
and to determine what is the best English, it is necessary, therefore, to 
listen to the few. And if we turn our attention to language that is 
written, we are bound to admit that its laws are regulated by the habits 
of an aristocracy of letters. The written language of Milton is not a 
democratic institution; and neither is the written language of Words- 
worth, in spite of his deliberate attempt to imitate the daily speech of 
dalesmen. 

Upon this point Professor Krapp has expressed himself as follows: 


“In all study of language as expression, it is now generally conceded, by 
those who have given much thought to the matter, that the spoken, as compared 
with the written or literary language, is of far the greater importance. It is 
mainly in the speech of men and women as they come into direct social relations 
with each other that language develops and grows in a natural, untrammeled, 
and effective way. The language of literature is merely an approximate trans- 
cription, more or less remote, of the language of speech. It is from the latter 
that the language of literature is derived, and it must always return to its 
source to renew itself when, as it constantly tends to do, it becomes attenuated 
and outworn. This being granted, it readily follows that it is speech which 
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we should study, not only for effectiveness in conversation, but also for effec- 


tiveness in literature. The popular opinion is not usually in accord with this 
statement.” 


That generous last sentence invites to controversy; and I shall therefore 
venture the opinion that the quoted paragraph presents a peculiar al- 
ternation of statements which are true and which are false. To my mind 
the first sentence is wrong, the second right, the third wrong, the fourth 
right, and the fifth wrong. With such surprising regularity the pendulum 
swings from agreement to disagreement! As the crux of the whole 
matter, let us consider the (to me) astonishing third sentence. Surely the 
language of literature (except in the special instance of realistic dialogue 
in the novel and the drama) is not “merely an approximate transcription, 
more or less remote, of the language of speech.” In the first place, it is, 
in its elements, not a transcription of, but a selection from, the language 
of speech; and, in the second place, it differs from the language of 
speech in that it arranges the elements selected in accordance with a 
conscious pattern. The language of literature bears the same relation 
to the language of speech that art bears to life; the first is selected and 
distilled from the second; the one is the quintessence of the other. 
But Professor Krapp, because of his determination to be democratic, 
continually denies that the language of literature is better than the lang- 
uage of speech. He admits that it is different; but when the question of 
better or less good arises, he feels inclined to side with the unliterary 
populace. Toward the end of his book he states that “there is no such 
thing as an absolute English.” If this be so, there is reason for grave 
discouragement among the gallant few who burn the midnight cigarette 
and search for the inevitable word. All brave and earnest literary 
toil is inspired by the contrary belief, that there is an absolute, ideal 
expression for every thought that urges to be uttered. It is to find the 
one best way of saying something that our literary artists strive and 
strain. Is Professor Krapp correct in his conclusion that there is no one 
best way? “No absolute English?”—Let me for reassurance on the 
counter side, recall a sheaf of sentences and phrases from many sources, 
old and new, which seem to me to say more perfectly than any imaginable 
other form of words, the thoughts that they were fashioned to convey: 


“Until the day break, and the shadows flee away.” 

“For this my son was dead, and is alive again; he was lost, and is found.” 
“And thou, all-shaking thunder, smite flat the thick rotundity o’ the world!” 
“Her voice was ever soft, gentle, and low, an excellent thing in woman.” 
“Absent thee from felicity a while.” 

“No light, but rather darkness visible.” 
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“Quietly rested under the drums and tramplings of three conquests.” 
“The holy time is quiet as a nun, breathless with adoration.” 


“Magic casements opening on the foam of perilous seas in faery lands for- 
lorn.” 


“Lucent syrops tinct with cinnamon.” 
“Laborious orient ivory sphere in sphere.” 


“On one side lay the ocean, and on one lay a great water, and the moon 
full.” 


“Sea-gulls sidelong circling.” 


“The sudden springing up of a great run of dashing surf along the sea-front 
of the isle.” 


These sentences, though they have been culled from several centuries 
and represent many different styles, are nearly all exceedingly simple; 
and yet no one of them bears any resemblance to the habitual daily speech 
of the majority of educated people at the time when it was written. And 
my point is that the literary utterance is in each case better than any 
unliterary expression of the same idea could possibly have been ; and that, 
in several at least of the sentences selected, the utterance is absolute— 
in other words, the thing to be said has been said in the one best way. 

It is not by studying casual contemporary speech that any man may 
learn to write such a perfect phrase as “the sea-gulls sidelong circling” ; 
because nobody talks with such absolute simplicity and concision, and with 
such fitness between sound and sense. It is not in the market-place 
but in the studio that such efficiency is learned. 

And now, upon the popular or democratic side, let us once more 
quote Professor Krapp: 


“What, then, is good English? The purpose of language being the satisfac- 
tory communication of thought and feeling, that is good English which per- 
forms this function satisfactorily.” 


If so, then this sentence is good English: “Ah, gwan!—quit yer kid- 
den!” We very often hear it spoken; and it nearly always performs its 
function satisfactorily. That is to say, it leaves no doubt as to the thought 
and feeling of the speaker. 

Professor Krapp continues: 


“Such a definition of good English, it will be observed, is purely utilitarian 
and practical. It defines good English only in the terms of its activity, without 
reference to any theoretical and abstract conceptions of its value or significance. 
Whenever two minds come into satisfactory contact with each other, through the 
medium of language, we have then, so far as each instance taken by itself is 
concerned, a good use of language. The rustic, with his dialect, and in his own 
homogeneous dialect community, realizes as much the purpose of language as 
the most polished speaker in the ‘best society’ of the city. Each expresses him- 
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self satisfactorily and is understood satisfactorily, and more than this language 
at its best cannot do.” 


This paragraph seems to me to define English that is “good enough” 
rather than English that is good. Good language is an art; and an art 
is never “purely utilitarian.” And if language at its best can do no 
more than permit a man to express himself so that he may be understood, 
then the phrase, “sea-gulls sidelong circling,” is no better than the phrase, 
“the sea-gulls tilted to one side and flying around in long spiral curves,” 
and “laborious orient ivory sphere in sphere” is no better than “carved 
concentric spheres of ivory, wrought laboriously by Chinese craftsmen.” 

The root of the whole matter is that the democratic theory of lang- 
uage, when pushed to the utmost, leaves no room for the artist, who is 
doomed by natural endowment to talk and write as an aristocrat. Pro- 
fessor Krapp might answer that artists, being in the minority, do not 
really count. But shall we write obscurely because the vast majority of 
people fail, in their daily speech, to express themselves simply and defi- 
nitely? And shall I pronounce the vowel sound in World and Journal as 
the Park Row newsboys do, for the democratic reason that it is so pro- 
nounced by over a million inhabitants of New York City? The average 
New Yorker agrees with the L guard about the pronounciation of Thirty- 
third Street—is the average New Yorker therefore right? 

These questions and many others have been suggested to me by reading 
Professor Krapp’s vivid and stimulating book. In this review, excessive 
emphasis has possibly been placed on special instances in which the author 
has seemed to overwork his thesis. But it must not therefore be supposed 
that the thesis as a whole is lacking in essential soundness. Modern 
English is, as I said at the outset, a very sensible and serviceable book ; 
and it is only because it is so bold in thought and lively in presentment 
that the reader feels summoned at times to couch a lance and ride at 
tourney with the author. Clayton Hamilton. 


THE TRAGEDY—OR THE COMEDY ?—OF 
THE DRAMA’ 


BY GRACE ISABEL COLBRON. 


The criticism of a criticism cannot be much beyond unadorned praise 
or blame. Unless, indeed, the last critic utilize it as a vehicle for 
exploiting his own cleverness. The temptation to know better lies so 


‘The German Drama of the Nineteenth Century. By Dr. George Witkowski, 
Professor in the University of Leipzig. New York: Henry Holt and Company. 
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near! And the interpretation of an interpretation becomes attenuated 
beyond the last homeopathic demands. Therefore it is the test of a work 
of criticism that it will stand criticizing. If it has a view-point which is 
sufficiently original to endure interpretation at the hands of another 
critic; if it be creative criticism; this is proved in the handling of it by 
others. 

Dr. George Witkowski’s book on the German Drama has not suffic- 
ient of creative criticism in it to endure much interpretative criticism, 
but it is worthy of considerable praise. And the subject is one that 
invites discussion which would fain pass itself off as criticism. 

The chief fault of the book lies in its form. It is not a consecutive 
work of criticism, but a gathered series of lectures given at various 
places, and even more jerky and loosely constructed than such collections 
are apt to be. The thread of the historical view-point is clear throughout, 
and the guiding principles of the author’s art standard are never lost 
for a moment. But the tempo is very uneven. Long periods are hurried 
over in hasty enumeration of dates and names, to leave room for a 
detailed criticism lingering on a single personality. It reads like the 
scenario of a larger book planned perhaps for later achievement. And 
it is therefore not always easy to read. 

Another fault which makes the reading difficult is the very uneven 
and oftentimes quite inadequate work of the translator, Prof. L. E. 
Horning, of the University of Toronto. With evident sympathy for the 
subject matter, and liking for the author and his view-point, Prof. 
Horning has made his work a task of love. But he has overrated his 
own powers. And a too confiding publisher has apparently neglected 
to give him even the aid a careful proof-reading would have 
afforded. The English of this book is exasperatingly, grammatically 
correct at times, but very unidiomatic usually, and occasionally—particu- 
larly in the use of prepositions and tenses—it is even ungrammatical. 
It bears every mark of the English of a highly educated foreigner, whose 
mind has assimilated the language but whose ear is lacking in the finer 
sense of sound and expression. At times the translation moves along fairly 
well. But at other times it becomes so distressingly bad that a good 
knowledge of German is necessary to enable the English reader to get at 
the meaning of the sentences. Prof. Horning deserves great credit for 
having brought to the ken of the English-reading public a book which is 
quite worth while. It would have been a kindness to himself and the Ger- 
man author had he permitted a competent revision before sending out his 
work. 


What is most noticeable among the good points of the book is the 
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dignity of the standard upheld by the author for the art which he loves. 
The absolute consistency of his view-point, which never wavers, shows 
that it has been won by long and careful study, and is the result of 
mature reflection, not merely of personal inclination or prejudice. It is 
a restful standard in its definiteness giving the reader something to hold 
to, something by which to gauge the more easily the writer’s judgings. 
Added to this high and cunsistent standard of judgment are a wide knowl- 
edge and a pleasing impartiality, with now and then a glimpse of personal 
predilection to keep it human. It would not be possible to state whether 
the good points of the book would overcome its faults sufficiently to make 
it of interest to those readers not especially attracted by the subject. To 
those whom the subject does attract, it brings much that is good, some 
that is valuable. 

Prof. Witkowski divides his subject into periods that follow the 
natural breaks in the literary evolution of the century. A very short 
preliminary chapter touches on the drama at the close of the eighteenth 
century. Then follow summaries of the periods of 1800 to 1830, 1830 to 
1885, and 1885 to 1900, with interpolated articles on special writers and 
special tendencies that stand out from the general trend of evolution. 
Some of the writers of to-day are treated with a sympathic criticism, 
which understands that the final word can not yet be spoken over the 
many conflicting tendencies of the past two decades. The final chapter, 
entitled “Product of the Century,” touches the salient features of the 
past which point to hopefulness for the future. 

Dr. Witkowski’s understanding of the true essence of drama is finely 
sane and strong, and he does not find it interfering in any way with 
his demand for the literary value and the high standard of artistic worth 
which alone gives a play enduring life. Some of his remarks as to the 
lower standard of taste, fostered by writers working for immediate pop- 
ularity and gain, make one wonder what he would say to our stage. 
Of writers who have “trodden the road to sure royalties” (a 
delightful phrase) he speaks with scant commendation. As a sign of hope- 
ful improvement over a much-praised past, he says: “That a trained dog 
or the actor of an ape’s part should come on the stage of one of our best 
theatres in plays written expressly for them, as happened seventy years 
ago, seems now excluded.” We fear Dr. Witkowski might not think we 
Americans had advanced much from that standpoint if he could see 
our plays, written around prize-fighters, notorious divorces and ex-crim- 
inals. We almost wish he might see them, for he is so sad about various 
periods of decadence in the German theatre, that it might encourage him 
vastly to see how much worse things can be elsewhere. 
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As Dr. Witkowski approaches the much fought-over battle ground of 
the past quarter-century, he goes more at length into each individual 
subject, and gives us some admirable short articles on writers of the 
day. The chapter on Sudermann is unusually good, although the writer 
seems to have misunderstood the point of one play, Das Gliick im Winkel, 
which one expected to appeal especially to him from its simplicity and 
sincerity. To the multiplicity of comments on Ibsen, Dr. Witkowski 
has added a couple of pages which, in their concise lucidity, their direct- 
ness, touch the very heart of the great Norwegian’s artistic individuality. 
They are as good as the best that has been said about the literary giant 
of the North. 

It is a wise and artistically correct touch to add to this summary on 
the German drama of a century past the chapters on Romantic Opera, 
and especially the chapter on Richard Wagner. Opera in Germany has 
always been considered more from the point of drama than of music 
alone. And to Richard Wagner himself any attempt to judge him merely 
from the musical side would have appeared preposterous. 

As a final instance, Dr. Witkowski preaches decentralization in art 
as the salvation of the drama. This is the logical outcome of his high 
standard of judgment, for to every candid student of the drama, de- 
centralization shows as necessary to a healthy development in theatrical 
as in political and economic conditions. Grace Isabel Colbron. 


A NOVELIZED SERMON’ 


BY PHILIP TILLINGHAST. 


Among the many wise things contained in the late Marion Crawford’s 
little treatise on The Novel—What it is, is a vehement protest against 
“that odious thing, the purpose novel.” For he maintains, and quite 
justly, that it is little short of dishonesty to trick a man into reading an 
essay or a sermon under the pretence of affording him entertainment. It 
is because Mr. William Allyn White’s voluminous and ambitious novel, 
entitled A Certain Rich Man, belongs unmistakably to the type of the 
novelized sermon that it fails, by a rather wide margin, to fulfil the 
promise of real bigness with which it begins. 

Let us not, however, be misunderstood as to the precise nature of 


14 Certain Rich Man. By William Allyn White. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 
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Mr. White’s literary shortcomings. His motive may be briefly defined as 
a variation upon the old theme, “What shall it profit a man to gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul?” Yet this, in itself, is a perfectly 
legitimate subject for fiction, and one that need not be necessarily handled 
after the manner of the purpose novel. For, after all, this whole question 
of sermonizing, under the guise of fiction, is not a matter of theme, nor 
even of intention on the part of the author, but solely that of method. 
Supposing, for instance, that you start out with the idea of telling a 
story about a man who is selfish and hard and filled with greed for gain, 
and, as a result of his own acts, finds himself, in his old age, disappointed, 
embittered, and terribly alone. If you write this tale with simple truth 
and sincerity, showing how each result is not a matter of chance, but the 
logical outcome of the man’s own act, then, whatever purpose may have 
lain in the back of your creative mind, you have not been writing that 
sort of purpose novel which Mr. Crawford stigmatized as “odious.” But 
if, on the other hand, you are not content to let your characters remain 
free agents; if you constantly intervene, to make them commit acts that, 
either in kind or in degree, are different from what the reader would log- 
ically expect them to do; if you make the element of chance intrude in 
order to achieve a certain exaggerated and spectacular retribution; above 
all, if you constantly obtrude yourself as a sort of Greek chorus for the 
purpose of telling the reader what he is to think about each separate 
action of the characters, to moralize over their sins and shortcomings, to 
make sure, in short, that the parable is thoroughly taken to heart,—then, 
beyond all question, and whether you are aware of it or not, you have 
perpetrated that unpardonable offence, the Purpose Novel, spelt with cap- 
itals. 

A fair and impartial analysis of A Certain Rich Man is not easily 
made; there are a number of peculiar and pervading difficulties which 
tend to confuse the critic and blind him to the central and vital issues 
of the story. To begin with, Mr. White has chosen to present to us a 
picture of life on a rather big scale, a canvas not merely ample, but 
crowded with ever-moving throngs of human beings, the multitudinous 
happenings of daily life. It is the proper background for a novel of the 
epic type, a novel in which the central figure is the personification of 
some big, world-wide principle like temperance or liberty or justice, and 
not for a novel like the present one, which centres in the mental and moral 
development of just one man. When you have finished the book and 
closed its covers, and have had time to think it all over rather carefully, 
you will realize that the thronging, crowding episodes, the kaleidoscopic 
passing and repassing of human life, have somewhat blurred the picture, 
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and by a lack of proportion have had the effect of somewhat dwarfing 
the figure that should have been of central interest. And yet, because 
all this background is in its way extremely well done; because the early 
pioneer life in the town of Sycamore Creek, in the Mississippi valley, is 
set before us so vividly that we almost fancy ourselves a part and parcel 
of its growth, because each man and woman of all the numerous company 
that Mr. White presents to us is a carefully executed portrait, a separate 
personality whose virtues and vices affect us with the tingling keenness of 
real life, we are inclined to attach more importance to it than the mere 
background of any story ever reserves. 

First of all, then, we need to blot out for the moment all this back- 
ground, to leave out of sight nine tenths of the minor characters, to 
disregard a large portion of the narrative, especially that which por- 
trays with undeniable ability the years of the hero’s childhood and youth, 
the humble beginnings of the town, and the part which its early settlers 
played through the stormy period of the Civil War. Of all this, it is suf- 
ficient to retain the simple facts that John Barclay’s boyhood was of the 
hardy, outdoor, barefooted sort; that his heredity is a curious compound 
of business acumen and religious fanaticism, his rich old grandfather 
having permanently disowned the son who chose the hardships of a mis- 
sionary’s life in preference to the ambitions of financial power; and that 
in young Barclay himself these two opposing forces were struggling for 
supremacy with every prospect that the finer, nobler side would triumph, 
when suddenly, when he was barely twenty, there died the one person in 
the world capable of appealing to all that was best in him. Mr. White 
does not take the trouble to explain how or why Ellen Culpepper, the 
young girl whom John Barclay loved, happened, without warning, to pass 
out of life, leaving the lad morally and spiritually stranded, with all his 
beliefs and creeds shattered and wrecked. Such accidents, however, do 
occur in real life; and, inasmuch as he uses this intervention of fate as a 
condition precedent to the story and not as a solution, Mr. White is 
within his rights. Such a blow, occurring before the moral nature of a 
man has crystallized into permanent form, is of course likely to produce, 
in some degree, the sort of change that we are told came over John Bar- 
clay. It is the degree of that change which makes the portrait of this 
Certain Rich Man seem artificial and exaggerated, a mere symbol of 
heartless avarice, rather than a fellow-man. It is easy enough to under- 
stand how a man who deliberately makes money his god, and the gaining 
of the whole world his highest aim, can become so calloused that he cares 
nothing for truth and justice and the simple fundamental rights of the 
general public. But John Barclay goes much further than this: one 
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would suppose that if any human beings were sacred to his eyes they 
would be the members of the family of the girl he had loved and lost. Yet 
here are a few of the sins that he committed against even these in his 
juggernaut career over the souls and bodies that lay in his path to power. 
He needs the name and the influence of old Colonel Culpepper, simplest, 
kindliest, most generous of souls, in order to get control of a certain bank ; 
having hopelessly involved the Colonel’s money and the Colonel’s honor, 
he bullies and browbeats the alarmed and bewildered old gentleman into 
conniving at a colossal fraud by which the bank gets possession of mort- 
gages on the majority of all the neighboring farms—mortgages which the 
farmers understand are simply in the nature of security for rent, but 
which will enable Barclay to foreclose and rob them of their land at the 
merest fraction of its value. But he needs more money, and this he can 
get by sacrificing the life happiness of Molly Culpepper, the sister of the 
girl who died. Molly is betrothed to Bob Hendricks, John’s oldest and 
closest friend as well as business associate; but there is another man 
with plenty of capital to invest who will gladly remain in town and lend 
the bank all it needs,—provided only that Molly Culpepper will ask him 
to do so. Therefore John stoops to the infamy of sending Bob to New 
York as his business representative, keeping him there, month after 
month, and meanwhile forcing Molly through threats of ruin and 


arrest of her father into playing false to Bob, and marrying the other 
man. 


This, of course, is only one of the episodes through which Mr. White 
tries to show us how completely John Barclay has succeeded in losing his 
own soul. But it is the most glaring, the most flagrant of these epi- 
sodes, and the one that most definitely carries on the somewhat tangled 
thread of narration. With Molly’s marriage, the first half of the book 
closes. The second part starts in well-nigh a generation later, a fact 
of which the author notifies us in the following thoroughly character- 
istic passage : 

And so, ladies and gentlemen, while we have been diverting you, Time has 
been at work on the little people of the passing show, and now, before we draw 
back the curtain to let them caper across your hearts, let us again thank you 
one and all for your courtesy in staying, and hope that what you see and hear 
may make you wiser and kinder and braver; for this is a moral entertainment, 


good people, planned to show you that yesterday makes to-day and they both 
make to-morrow, and so the ¢vorld spins round the sun. 


Probably there are a good many readers to whom this sort of intrusion 
on the part of the novelist is not an annoyance. But to those of us who, 
even in the case of Thackeray, are conscious of a sense of interruption 
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which we forgive solely because he is Thackeray, and therefore exempted 
from ordinary rules and limitations, find it difficult to keep our patience, 
or to convey our protest in terms of moderation. This, however, is merely 
incidental. A more serious grievance against the second half of this book 
is the thoroughly unreal way in which, for the sake of pointing a moral, 
retribution is made to overtake John Barclay. We watch him piling up 
his wealth, acquiring bank after bank, railroad after railroad, till he 
reaches the point where he can say arrogantly, “You know what I could 
do. I could finance a scheme to buy out the meat trust and the lumber 
trust, and I could control every line of advertising that goes into the 
damn magazines; and I could buy the paper trust, too, and that would 
fix’em. . . . Wemen who do things have a divine responsibility to 
keep the country off the rock.” And then, to put an end to his arro- 
gance, there comes disaster after disaster. Federal investigation of corpor- 
ate interests under his control results in an indictment; and the man who 


gives the conclusive evidence against him happens to be the man whom 
John Barclay’s only daughter loves, and from whom this act separates 


her. Now, all this is possible, although such conveniently 
ready-made coincidences do not usually occur’ in real life; 
but the final outcome of the whole matter sounds as unreal as a 
chapter from Pilgrim’s Progress. Capitalists do not do such things, 
however profitable it might be for the rest of the world if they would. 
Because John Barclay suffers remorse, because also his pious old mother 
argues with him and prays for him; because one day he sits down at 
his organ and plays for an hour some old, familiar, moving music,—he 
finds to his surprise and comfort that his heart has become as that of 
a little child. So he proceeds to follow out the precepts of the Scriptures 
and to sell all that he has and give to the poor; and, having reduced his 
entire worldly possessions to five thousand dollars in the bank and forty 
dollars and some odd cents in his pocket, he finds himself at last at peace 
with the world and surrounded by a united and leving family, all re- 
joicing in their newly acquired poverty. 

These are some of the reasons why A Cerlain Rich Man fails of 
achievement. If you are in any doubt about its degree of merit, com- 
pare it with such sterling pieces of literary art as either Robert Herrick’s 
Memoirs of an American Cilizen or Miss Ellen Glasgow’s more recent 
Romance of a Plain Man. In each of these books the author has been 
content to let the characters mould their own lives; you get no im- 
pression that they are being meddled with for that very insufficient 
motive of pointing a moral. And, furthermore, they do not feel that it 
is part of their duty to instruct the reader every now and then regarding 
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the way he ought to feel towards their characters. They are nowhere 
guilty of such intrusion as the following eminently characteristic one: 


So, do not pity Molly Brownwell, nor Robert Hendricks, when you learn that 
as she left the station at Sycamore Ridge, that night, Lige Bemis went to a 
gaslamp and read the notes that in her confusion she had dropped upon the 
floor. Only pity the miserable creature whose soul was so dead in him that he 
could put that note away to bide his time. In this wide universe, wherein we. are 
growing slowly up to Gedhood, only the poor, leprous soul, whitened with matice 
and hate, deserves the angels’ tears. The rest of us—weak, failing, frail, to whom 
life deals its sorrows and its tears, its punishments and its anguish—we leave this 
world nearer to God than when we came here, and the journey, though long and 
lard, has been worth the while. 


The above passage seems to speak for itself without the need of 
comment beyond the passing reminder that, so long as there is an abun- 
dance of neatly bound sermons on the market, this particular sort of fic- 
tion seems not merely superfluous, but not quite honest. Is it not time 
to suggest the passage of a pure-food law for our brain products, re- 
quiring a qualitative analysis to be printed on the covers? 

Philip Tillinghast. 





